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THE  COMING  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN  COMMUNITIES. 


New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men; 
The  world  advances  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers’  day  were  best; 

And,  doubtless,  after  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 

Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth. 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten  ripe,  for  change; 
Then  let  it  come;  I have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind. 

Nor  think  I that  God’s  world  would  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a parchment  more  or  less. 

Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence, 

With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hour; 

Her  mirror  is  turned  forward,  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past. 


— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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Introduction 


America  is  entering  upon  a new  era;  it  is  an  era  of  con- 
structive community  planning  and  building.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  any  community  can  be  as  clean,  as  moral,  as 
healthy  and  wholesome,  and  as  prosperous  and  progressive 
as  its  citizens  wish  to  make  it.  But  these  attributes  do  not 
come  as  a gift;  they  are  an  achievement  which  is  based  upon 
forethought,  mutual  understanding  and  a spirit  of  co-operation 
upon  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  the  social  and  civic  organiza- 
tions which  constitute  the  community. 

In  undertaking  a study  of  social  and  living  conditions,  the 
City  of  Jackson  and  Madison  County  have  gone  on  record 
for  intelligent  community  planning  and  building.  The  object 
has  been  to  discover  the  actual  conditions  as  they  exist,  to  se- 
cure real  facts,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  to  build  a pro- 
gram which  will  make  for  community  welfare  and  progress. 

“A  Model  City  in  a Model  County”  has  been  the  slogan  of 
those  who  have  been  at  work.  The  work  that  has  been  done 
and  the  methods  which  have  been  employed,  as  well  as  the 
leadership  in  the  survey,  is  proof  sufficient  that  this  slogan  was 
not  too  ambitious.  Every  portion  of  the  report  of  the  various 
committees  points  to  the  fact  that  the  City  of  Jackson  and  Madi- 
son County  have  been  and  are  progressing.  The  possibilities  for 
a model  social  program  in  the  city  and  county  are  unlimited. 
While  it  is  true  that  here  and  there  very  urgent  needs  were 
discovered  by  the  committees,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  just  passed  through  a great  war  and  that  we  have  not 
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made  as  much  improvement  at  home  during  the  period  of  the 
war  as  would  have  been  made  in  normal  times;  hence,  in  some 
instances  the  situation  may  be  startling.  In  addition,  it  is  true 
that  the  war  has  brought  us  to  a better  realization  of  the  needs 
and  possibilities  in  public  health,  wholesome  recreation,  better 
schools,  a more  vital  religion,  and  the  possibilities  of  com- 
munity effort  in  meeting  community  needs. 

The  distinctive  features  which  have  characterized  the  sur- 
vey are:  First,  that  it  has  been  a community  affair.  Orig- 
inally, the  survey  was  initiated  by  the  Jackson-McClaran  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  but  it  was  endorsed  by  all  of  the  leading  civic 
and  social  agencies  of  the  city  and  county.  A Central  Com- 
mittee, representing  25  of  the  leading  organizations,  was  then 
elected,  and  this  committee  directed  in  no  small  part  the  en- 
tire work  It  appointed  sub-committees  to  investigate  the 
various  fields  that  were  covered  in  the  survey  and  these  sub- 
committees reported  back  to  the  Central  Committee,  which 
made  many  helpful  suggestions  and  which  makes  the  final  re- 
port a real  community  product. 

The  second  outstanding  feature  in  the  survey  has  been 
the  leadership  which  was  provided.  Nearly  all  of  the  State 
Departments  participated  in  the  work:  Dr.  Olin  West  and  Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Bishop  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  local 
representative,  Dr.  C.  B.  Crittenden,  gave  leadership  to  the 
Health  Committee.  C.  B.  Clark  of  the  State  Department  of 
Foods  and  Drugs,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Davis  of  Union  University, 
directed  the  Sanitary  Survey.  Albert  Williams  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  a special  representative,  Miss 
Gertrude  Folks,  gave  valuable  suggestions  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Julia  Wey,  representing  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  directed  the  study  of  Child  and  Family  Welfare;  R. 
K.  Atkinson,  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Playground  As- 
sociation, in  co-operation  with  the  Rotary  Club  and  Recrea- 
tion Committee,  worked  out  a complete  playground  and 
recreational  program  for  the  City  of  Jackson,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Commission.  The  Agricultural  Survey  was 
directed  by  Judd  Brooks  and  Miss  Bertha  Corbitt,  and  the  Sur- 
vey of  Church  Life  was  directed  by  the  pastors,  particularly 
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Dr.  A.  C.  Bell  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Oakley.  This  leadership  gives 
to  all  of  the  reports  real  quality. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  important  characteristic  of  the 
work  was  that  it  aimed  at  community  action.  Each  com- 
mittee gathered  the  available  data  regarding  needs  and  re- 
sources in  its  field  and  on  the  basis  of  this  data  made  recom- 
mendations and  built  a practical  program  which  will  make 
for  improvement  and  progress. 

Community  action  has  already  come  as  a result  of  the  work. 
A Parent-Teacher  Association  has  been  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  Junior  and  High  School  and  a Presidents’  Club  is 
being  organized.  This  club  will  be  a clearing-house  of  all 
the  social  agencies  in  the  future,  creating  mutual  understand- 
ing, preventing  waste  and  duplication  in  financial  campaigns, 
and  planning  a unified  program  of  welfare  and  progress  for 
the  city  and  county. 

Fourth — The  work  done  by  the  colored  people  deserves 
special  mention  because  of  its  thoroughness,  and  because  of 
the  sincere  and  intelligent  desire  that  was  manifested  among 
them  in  the  interest  of  improvement.  Special  committees  car- 
ried on  the  work  parallel  with  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  an  appreciation  to  all  of  those 
who  have  contributed  so  greatly  in  making  the  survey  a suc- 
cess. Acknowledgment  is  due  the  City  Commission,  Rotary 
and  Lions’  Clubs,  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Wom- 
an’s Club.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  all  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Departments,  particularly  Mrs.  Julia 
Wey,  who  assisted  in  editing  reports,  and  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Crit- 
tenden and  Mrs.  Crittenden,  who  gave  a great  deal  of  time  to 
the  completion  of  the  Health  Survey.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  due  to  Miss  Annette  McClaran,  Red  Cross  Secretary,  and 
Miss  Emily  Walker,  Field  Representative  A.  R.  C.,  and  Miss 
Sarah  R.  Woodall,  for  their  splendid  assistance  throughout 
the  survey.  Special  mention  is  further  due  the  Southern  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Jackson  McClaran 
Chapter  for  financing  the  work  and  for  publishing  the  reports. 
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The  reports  which  are  presented  in  the  following  chap- 
ters give  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  various 
committees.  We  bespeak  for  this  publication  a very  careful 
and  extensive  reading,  and  ask  that  the  citizens  of  Jackson 
and  Madison  County  not  merely  give  it  their  sympathetic  in- 
terest, but  that  they  use  it  in  making  “A  Model  City  in  a Model 
County.” 


A.  F.  KUHLMAN, 


AND  MADISON  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

History  of  Jackson  and  Madison  County 


Madison  County,  named  after  our  fifth  President,  lies  in 
the  west-central  part  of  Tennessee.  It  has  an  elevation  of  400 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  an  area  of  about  530  square  miles. 
The  surface  in  general  is  level. 

Before  the  pioneers  settled  Madison  County,  it  was  a hunt- 
ing ground  for  the  Indians.  The  Indian  mounds  at  Pinson 
and  west  of  Jackson  stand  as  monuments  of  this  period. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  county  came  from  Middle  Tennes- 
see, in  1819-20,  over  Indian  trails  and  by  keel  boats  which  ran 
the  Forked  Deer  river,  and  later  this  river  became  a shipping 
route  of  much  produce  to  Memphis,  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans*  The  early  settlers  came  because  there  was  much 
fertile  land,  fresh  water,  and  some  for  the  sake  of  adventure. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  at  Cotton  Grove. 
This  was  followed  by  settlements  on  the  McClanahan  farm, 
two  miles  west  of  Jackson.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood  that 
the  small  settlement  of  Alexandria  sprang  up,  and  when  the 
important  question  arose  as  to  where  the  county  seat  should 
be  located,  Alexandria,  Golden  Station,  and  the  present  site  of 
Jackson,  which  was  then  farm  land  owned  by  Dr.  W.  E.  But- 
ler and  Mr.  Shannon,  were  the  places  that  entered  the  race. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  Jackson  was  chosen,  and  Dr. 
Butler’s  farm  became  the  county  seat.  The  first  court  house 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1822.  It  was  erected  by  John 
Houston  at  a cost  of  $135.00,  and  stood  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  present  Court  Square.  It  was  a log  building  one  story 
high,  and  was  covered  with  clap-boards.  This  building  stood 
until  1825,  when  the  rapidly  increasing  population  demanded 
a new  courthouse.  The  second^  %as  a brick  building,  two 
stories  high.  This  was  not  a substantial  building,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  in  a few  years.  The  new  house  contained 
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rooms  for  all  the  county  officers  and  for  the  various  courts,  as 
well  as  a Supreme  Court  room.  This  building  was  remod- 
eled in  1890,  and  still  serves  as  the  county  courthouse- 

The  importance  of  having  good  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  county  was  recognized  at  an  early 
date,  and  the  main  roads  leading  out  of  Jackson  were  opened 
at  once.  Spring  Creek,  which  stands  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Trenton-Lexington  road  with  the  Jackson-Huntingdon  road, 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  settled  in  the  county.  This  town  be- 
came quite  a school  center.  Madison  College  was  established 
there  and  was  patronized  by  all  of  West  Tennessee.  Den- 
mark, which  lies  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Jackson,  is  in  the 
midst  of  a good  farming  community.  Some  fine  estates  lie  near 
Pinson,  12  miles  south  of  Jackson  on  the  Mobile  & Ohio  Rail- 
road. Bemis,  which  is  two  miles  south  of  Jackson,  is  the  home 
of  one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  South.  It  is  a most 
progressive  mill  town. 

The  county  seat  is  named  after  Andrew  Jackson.  There  is 
a tradition  that  the  General  and  his  brave  men  passed  down 
College  Street,  or  Main  Street,  on  their  way  to  fight  the  In- 
dians in  the  War  of  1812,  and  this  path  was  then  called  the 
“Notched  Traced  Road.” 

Jackson  was  created  a town  by  an  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1821.  Not  one  of  the  early  settlers  is  now  living, 
nor  is  a single  house  standing  today  that  was  built  at  that  early 
date.  Jackson  was  governed  by  a town  board  until  its  in- 
corporation in  December,  1845. 

The  first  bank  in  Jackson  was  simply  an  agency  of  the  old 
States  Bank,  which  had  its  branches  in  various  towns  and 
cities.  After  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a Savings  Bank,  and 
later  the  National  Banks  were  established  here,  and  today 
the  town  boasts  of  five  good  banks. 

The  Methodists  established  the  first  church  in  Jackson  in 
1826  Ten  years  later  the  Baptists  organized,  and  later  the 
different  churches  as  we  know  them  today  developed. 

The  educational  interests  began  with  a boys’  school  in  the 
lot  where  Green  Gate  Cottage  now  stands,  and  some  time  later 
a girls’  school  on  North  Royal  Street.  This  was  known  as  the 
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Biglow  School.  The  Methodist  Woman’s  College  was  founded 
and  chartered  in  1873  and  during  the  77  years  of  its  existence 
it  has  been  of  great  value  to  Jackson.  The  Methodist  Confer- 
ence in  1919  formed  plans  to  rebuild  this  institution  on  an- 
other site. 

The  public  schools  were  organized  under  an  amended  act 
of  1873.  At  the  beginning  they  consisted  of  three  departments, 
primary,  intermediate  and  grammar.  This  school  system  has 
enlarged  until  it  has  made  our  city  and  Madison  County  im- 
portant as  an  educational  center. 

In  April,  1874,  a convention  was  called  in  Murfreesboro  to 
consider  the  question  of  establishing  a Baptist  college  for  the 
State.  Jackson  was  selected  and  it  was  first  called  the  South- 
western Baptist  University.  After  the  fire  of  five  years  ago, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Union  University. 

So  much  for  the  past.  In  the  following  chapters  are  out- 
lined the  major  interests  of  the  city  and  county  at  the  present 
time.  These,  as  is  clearly  indicated,  are  all  in  the  making,  point- 
ing toward  “A  Greater  Jackson  and  a Better  Madison  County.” 

Note — The  Survey  History  Committee  launched  a History 
Essay  Contest  among  the  school  children.  In  this  contest  Union 
University  offered  a scholarship  to  Seniors  in  High  School  and 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  offered  $25.00  in  prizes. 
Seventy-five  pupils  took  part  in  the  contest-  The  data  con- 
tributed in  the  contest  is  to  be  compiled  into  a permanent  his- 
tory and  historical  pageant. 

Committee, 

MRS.  J.  SILVERSTEIN, 

MISS  ALLIE  DRAKE, 

MISS  EVELYN  PEGUES, 
CAPT.  THOMAS  GATES, 
COL.  R.  S.  FLETCHER. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Health 


The  Health  Problems  of  Jackson  and  Itladison  Countq 

Health  and  life  are  primary  possessions,  whose  real  value 
we  do  not  appreciate  until  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  them.  In 
gathering  together  data  for  a report  on  health  and  life,  one  has 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  adequate 
bookkeeping  is  done  in  man’s  most  important  business  under- 
taking— LIVING.  This  fact  will  help  account  for  the  incom- 
pleteness of  this  report.  In  the  survey  of  health  the  committee 
has  found  it  convenient  to  divide  its  work  into  three  sections. 
Part  1 presents  the  health  problems  in  the  City  of  Jackson  and 
in  Madison  County;  Part  2 outlines  the  facilities  and  resources 
provided  to  solve  these  problems;  and  Part  3 is  a statement  of 
what  is  needed  to  make  these  facilities  and  resources  adequate 
and  effective. 


Part  1. 


Citq  of  Jackson 

The  most  definite  index  to  a city’s  health  is  her  death 
record-  The  most  striking  fact  in  this  record  of  the  City  of 
Jackson  for  1919,  as  is  indicated  in  the  diagram  below,  is  that 
the  leading  causes  of  death  were  among  preventable  diseases. 
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Leading  Causes  of  Deaths  in  Jackson,  1919. 

Infants  under  one 
(Multiplicity  of  causes) 

Tuberculosis  31 

Influenza  35* 

Influenza  Pneumonia 22i 

Pneumonia  II 

Diarrhea  and  Enteritis 
Children  under  two 
Years  1! 

Prematurity  I3i 

Typhoid  7ihh 

The  highest  death  rate  was  among  infants  under  one.  A 
study  of  this  death  rate  shows  that  it  was  distributed  quite 
equally  throughout  the  year.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  the  factors  causing  it  were  more  or  less  regular 
and  not  influenced  greatly  by  complications  incident  to  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  The  outstanding  factors  in  infant 
mortality  are  inadequate  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care  of  the 
mother  and  improper  feeding,  clothing  and  care  of  the  child. 
That  these  are  the  chief  causes  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one, 
is  also  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  13  premature 
deaths. 


Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  causing  in  1919  the  death  of  15  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age,  are  also  largely  due  to  improper 
feeding  and  lack  of  proper  sanitation. 

A comparative  study  of  still-births  in  Jackson  as  shown  in 
Table  1,  indicates  that  the  average  annual  number  for  the  past 
three  years  was  14.3.  This  figure  is  entirely  too  high.  It  shows 
the  need  of  pre-natal  education  and  nursing  work  among 
mothers. 

Next  to  infants  under  one,  perhaps  no  other  disease  de- 
serves more  serious  consideration  than  tuberculosis.  It  was 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  39  persons  in  1919.  A compara- 
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tive  study  for  the  years  of  1917,  1918  and  1919  (See  Table  1) 
indicates  that  the  rate  for  1919  was  not  unusual,  but  that  it 
represents  a fair  annual  average.  The  graveness  of  this  dis- 
ease is  indicated  only  in  part  by  the  death  rate.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  for  every  death  there  were  ten  cases  of  illness, 
plus  many  incipient  cases,  which  were  not  fatal  during  the 
year  1919,  but  many  of  which  will  be  fatal  in  1920,  and  nearly 
all  of  which  will  prove  fatal  sooner  or  later  unless  remedial 
treatment  is  provided. 


Table  1 — Deaths  in  Jackson. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms) 

41 

43 

39 

Pneumonia  

13 

93 

40 

Cancer  

13 

9 

12 

Typhoid  

7 

10 

7 

Malaria  

10 

5 

2 

Pellagra  

18 

15 

7 

Measles  

11 

1 

Whooping  Cough  

5 

2 

3 

Diphtheria  and  Croup 

2 

3 

Influenza  

6 

61 

35 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  

3 



Infants  under  1 year 

37 

38 

48 

Diarrhea  and  Enteritis  (under  2 yrs) 

7 

11 

15 

Tetanus  

1 

Diarrhea  and  Enteritis  (over  2 yrs.) 

17 

9 



Puerperal  conditions  

6 

4 

4 

Homicide  

6 

4 

2 

Accidents  

11 

11 

6 

Prematurity  

10 

6 

13 

Still-births  

14 

9 

20 

237 

330 

258 

The  high  death  rate  from  pneumonia  in  1918  was  due 
chiefly  to  influenza.  In  1919  its  death  rate  was  lower,  due  in 
part  to  better  control;  but  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals whose  vitality  was  low  succumbed  in  1918.  This  ex- 
planation is  corroborated  by  the  lower  death  rate  from 
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tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  pellagra  in  1919.  Many  who  would 
in  normal  times  have  succumbed  from  tuberculosis,  malaria 
and  pellagra  in  1919  were  caught  by  the  epidemic  in  1918. 

These  diseases  are,  to  a considerable  degree,  preventable 
if  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  due  time  and  if  there  is 
adequate  public  supervision  of  health. 

Medical  authorities  agree  that  the  death  rate  from  typhoid 
is  an  index  to  the  civilization  of  a city.  The  average  annual 
death  rate  from  typhoid  in  Jackson  is  eight.  Typhoid  is  one  of 
the  best  understood  and  most  preventable  of  all  communicable 
diseases.  Vaccination  and  proper  care  of  typhoid  patients  and 
sanitary  disposal  of  human  excreta  would  eliminate  deaths 
from  typhoid  entirely. 

Malaria  and  pellagra  cause  too  many  deaths  in  Jackson. 
Malaria  could  be  reduced  to  a negligible  amount  by  the  eradi- 
cation of  mosquito  breeding  places,  and  pellagra  can  be  con- 
trolled through  proper  diet. 

Experience  shows  that  a control  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  malaria  is  possible.  In  Hamburg,  Arkansas,  the  number  of 
cases  attended  by  physicians  fell  from  2,312  in  1916,  to  259  in 
1917,  and  to  59  in  1918,  a reduction  of  97.4  per  cent,  as  a 
result  of  effective  treatment  of  mosquito  breeding  places. 


DEFECTS  AND  DISEASES  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  death  rate  from  various  diseases  outlined  above  for 
Jackson  gives  one  aspect  of  the  public  health  problem.  An- 
other aspect  of  this  problem  is  given  in  the  examination  of 
school  children.  Table  2 shows  defects  which,  though  not 
often  fatal,  cause  much  suffering  and  are  a serious  handicap 
to  the  children  of  Jackson. 

These  figures  show  that  among  the  853  children  examined 
825  defects  and  diseases  were  found;  54.27%  of  the  children 
had  defective  teeth;  27.08%  had  defects  of  the  throat,  tonsils, 
adenoids,  enlarged  cervical  glands,  and  12.39%  of  the  children 
had  defective  eyes. 
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Table  2 — Physical  Examination  of  School  Children  of 
Jackson  in  1917. 
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College  St.  ... 

506 

74 

14 

9 

140 

251 

326 

Whitehall  

134 

16 

2 

39 

83 

98 

W.  Jackson 

213 

15 

1 

3 

53 

129 

166 

Total  

853 

105 

15 

14 

232 

463 

590 

Percent 

12.39 

1.75 

1.64 

27.08 

54.27 

69.16 

Another  fact  that  deserves  notice  is  that  69.16%  of  the 
school  children  were  not  vaccinated  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

FOOD  SUPPLY. 

A most  serious  aspect  of  Jackson’s  public  health  problem  is 
given  in  the  inspection  of  her  food  handling  places. 

During  a period  of  16  months,  under  the  State  Department 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  a total  of  741  inspections  of  places  pro- 
ducing, selling  or  preparing  food  for  eating  purposes  was  made 
in  Jackson  by  G.  B.  Clark,  Inspector  for  West  Tennessee.  The 
number  of  instances  and  grounds  on  which  orders  were  issued 
and  the  number  of  cases  approved  are  indicated  in  Table  3. 

A careful  study  of  the  total  number  of  inspections  shows 
that  orders  had  to  be  issued  in  501  out  of  741  cases.  This  means 
that  in  67.3%  of  the  places,  conditions  or  methods  were  pro- 
nounced a menace  to  public  health. 

A careful  study  of  the  summary  shows  that  not  a single 
bakery  in  Jackson  in  fifteen  inspections  was  in  sanitary  con- 
dition; that  not  one  drug  store  in  eighteen  inspections,  no  bot- 
tling plant  in  nine  inspections,  no  slaughter  house  in  seven  in- 
spections, no  fish  market  in  six  inspections,  no  vegetable  mar- 
ket in  sixteen  inspections,  no  candy  factory  or  creamery  in 
three  inspections  of  each  place,  and  no  ice  cream  factory  in  ten 
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inspections  was  ever  found  in  sanitary  condition.  Orders  to 
clean  up  or  close  up  had  to  be  issued. 


Table  3 — Result  of  Inspection  of  Various  Food  Handling 
Places  in  Jackson. 

(Period,  December  1,  1918-April  1,  1920.) 


Places  Inspected 

Total 

Orders  Issued 

Percent 

No.  O.  K. 

Percent 

Floors 

Cellars 

Side  Walls 

and  Ceilings 

Toilets 

Living 

Quarters 

Food  Not 

Protected 

e 

o 

? 

o 

c 

a.' 

C-< 

X 

K 

General  Bad 

Condition 

Groceries  

. 245 

148 

60 

97 

40 

16 

12 

37 

20 

10 

20 

14 

19 

Restaurants  

. 120 

64 

52 

56 

48 

10 

5 

10 

18 

6 

7 

3 

5 

Soft  Drink  Stands 

. 167 

130 

77 

37 

23 

16 

14 

18 

25 

14 

11 

13 

19 

Meat  Markets  

. 67 

48 

71 

19 

29 

5 

0 

7 

6 

6 

17 

4 

3 

Bakeries  

,.  15 

15 

100 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

2 

Confectionaries  

,.  38 

14 

28 

24 

72 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Drug  Stores  

. 18 

18 

100 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Bottling  Plants  

. 9 

9 

100 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Slaughter  Houses  

. 7 

7 

100 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Fish  Markets  

. 6 

6 

100 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Fruit  Stands  

. 17 

10 

60 

7 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Vegetable  Market  

. 16 

16 

100 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Ice  Cream  Factories... 

. 10 

10 

100 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Candy  Factories  

. 3 

3 

100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Creameries  

. 3 

3 

100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

. 741 

501 

240 

72 

40 

98 

87 

37 

69 

38 

60 

The  gravity  of  this  whole  problem  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent if  we  consider  upon  what  conditions  orders  are  issued. 
These  are  as  follows: 

Floors  that  are  not  impermeable,  and  that  have  dirt  and 
grease  accumulated  on  them. 

Cellars  with  trash,  rubbish,  etc.,  not  removed,  not  free  from 
water,  with  damp  and  foul  odors,  and  not  well  ventilated. 

Sidewalls  and  ceilings  with  plastering  or  papering  not  in 
good  condition,  with  an  accumulation  of  dust,  dirt  and  grease, 
in  restaurants  especially. 

Toilets  which  are  not  separate  and  apart  from  rooms  where 
food  is  prepared,  stored,  served  and  sold.  For  instance,  not 
separate  and  apart  by  having  no  self-closing  doors,  no  solid  top 
to  booth,  no  outside  ventilation.  In  some  instances  no  booth 
was  provided,  and  only  a cloth  curtain  was  used  as  a door. 
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Living  quarters  which  are  not  separate  and  apart  from 
rooms  where  food  is  stored,  prepared,  served  and  sold.  For 
instance,  with  door  between  living  quarters  not  self-closing  or 
with  transom  over  door  opened,  or  partition  not  reaching  to 
ceiling- 

Food  not  protected — Groceries,  cooked  meat,  also  fruits  and 
vegetables  inside  or  outside  of,  stores,  not  properly  protected 
from  dogs  and  all  other  foreign  contamination. 

Expectoration — Where  suitable  cuspidors  are  not  provided 
and  spitting  is  on  floors,  stoves,  sidewalks,  behind  kegs,  boxes, 
barrels  or  in  dark  places,  or  in  corners  or  in  open  floor. 

A detailed  study  of  Table  3 raises  some  serious  problems: 
17.3%  of  orders  that  were  issued  because  toilets  were  unsani- 
tary. Eighteen  out  of  64  orders  against  restaurants  were  is- 
sued because  of  the  condition  of  toilets.  Again,  the  condition 
of  fruit  stands  deserves  notice.  The  seriousness  of  orders  to 
clean  up  in  58.8%  of  the  inspections  is  obvious  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  a great  deal  of  fruit  is  eaten  just  as  it  is  sold  from 
the  stand  without  being  washed.  Further,  when  we  consider 
that  milk  is  an  excellent  culture  media  for  many  bacteria  that 
are  a menace  to  health,  noticeably  those  producing  typhoid 
and  diarrhea,  the  condition  of  Jackson’s  creameries  and  ice 
cream  factories  becomes  a serious  matter. 

The  above  chart  presents  a problem  with  which  the  State 
Department  of  Food  and  Drugs  has  been  grappling  during  the 
past  sixteen  months. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  enables  said  department  to  prosecute  cases  in  which  sani- 
tary conditions  are  not  improved. 

Public  sentiment  must  be  created  which  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  persons  handling  food  to  go  even  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  says  the  inspector,  if  Jackson  is  to  be  a safe  or 
fit  place  in  which  to  live.  During  the  past  sixteen  months  28% 
of  the  confectionaries,  52%  of  the  restaurants,  60%  of  the  fruit 
stands  and  groceries,  71%  of  the  meat  markets,  77%  of  the 
soft  drink  stands,  100%  of  all  of  the  creameries,  the  ice  cream 
and  candy  factories,  the  fish  and  vegetable  markets,  and  100% 
of  all  of  our  bottling  plants,  slaughter  houses  and  bakeries 
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have  not  been  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  State  Department 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  and  these  are  minimum  standards  in  pub- 
lic health.  It  is  possible  to  keep  food  handling  places  sanitary. 
The  inspector  reports  that  since  the  State  Board  has  been  at 
work  in  the  city  there  has  been  a decided  improvement  in  con- 
ditions everywhere.  The  State  Board  deserves  the  co-operation 
of  all  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson.  With  this  co-operation  it  will 
be  only  a question  of  time  when  food  handling  places  will  be 
sanitary- 


HEALTH  PBOBLEMS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

To  count  the  tally  of  Madison  County’s  disease  and  death 
record  should  be  of  positive  value  and  should  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  constructive  action.  Our  task,  therefore,  in  general 
terms  is  to  examine  sanitary  conditions;  to  study  sickness  and 
death  records  and  to  determine  what  losses  the  county  is  suf- 
fering and  in  what  ways  these  losses  may  be  prevented. 

This  diagram  indicates  that  influenza  reaped  the  greatest 
toll  of  deaths  in  Madison  County  in  1919. 

Influenza  must  be  considered  as  an  epidemic  disease.  We 
will  compare  it  with  the  next  highest  toll,  that  of  infants  under 
one  year,  these  deaths  being  in  a large  measure  preventable. 

Leading  Causes  of  Death  in  Madison  County,  1919. 

Influenza 

Infants  under  1 year 

(Multiplicity  of  causes) 

Pneumonia 

Tuberculosis  

Typhoid  

Puerperal  condition  other 
than  Septicemia 

Accidents,  Inc.  Bailroad 

Malaria  
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Table  4 — Deaths  in  Madison  County. 


Tuberculosis  (all  forms) 

1917 

47 

1918 

39 

1919 

41 

Pneumonia  

16 

64 

49 

Cancer  

5 

10 

4 

Typhoid  

13 

14 

12 

Malaria  

11 

9 

5 

Pellagra 

11 

3 

1 

Measles  

6 

1 

2 

Whooping  Cough  

4 

3 

Scarlet  Fever 

Diphtheria  and  Croup 

2 

2 

Influenza  

6 

52 

58 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  

2 

1 

Diarrhea  & Enteritis  (under  2 yrs.) 

20 

5 

4 

Tetanus  

2 

Diarrhea  & Enteritis  (over  2 yrs.) 

8 

7 

Infants  under  1 year 

67 

45 

51 

Puerperal  conditions  

5 

2 

7 

Homicide  

1 

4 

Suicide 

Accidents 

10 

8 

6 

Prematurity  

5 

6 

3 

Still-births  

26 

22 

17 

263 

289 

272 

Influenza  is  an  epidemic  which  sweeps  over  the  country 
as  a tire  across  a grassy  plain,  fearful  and  spectacular  as  it 
passes,  an  occurrence  that  may  not  repeat  itself  for  a number 
of  years.  In  Madison  County  in  1919  influenza  as  a cause  of 
death  represented  21.3%  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  Yet 
year  after  year  there  is  a loss  of  life  among  infants  under  one 
year  which  parallels  and  often  surpasses  the  high  death  rate 
from  influenza  of  last  year.  In  1917,  sixty-seven  infants  under 
one  year  died  in  Madison  County;  this  number  exceeds  the  in- 
fluenza death  rate  for  1919  by  nine.  The  average  annual  death 
rate  for  infants  under  one  year  for  Madison  County  was  54.3. 
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The  causes  of  infant  mortality  (as  indicated  above)  often 
have  their  inception  before  birth  and  are  closely  related  to 
the  care  given  the  infant  in  its  first  weeks  and  months  of  life. 
Pre-natal  education  and  nursing  among  mothers  as  well  as 
better  attendance  to  mothers  at  child-birth  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

It  is  these  same  causes  which  are  responsible  very  largely 
for  an  annual  average  of  22.2  still-births  in  Madison  County 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Untrained  midwives  constitute  a serious  factor  in  infant 
mortality.  No  midwife  should  be  allowed  to  practice  unless 
registered,  trained  and  supervised. 

Tuberculosis,  or  the  Great  White  Plague,  was  responsible 
for  15%  of  the  deaths  of  Madison  County  in  1919.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  1919  being  even  lower  than  the  average  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  for  the  past  three  years,  which  was 
42.1.  Moreover,  the  best  medical  authorities  state  that  in  every 
community  there  are  ten  cases  of  illness  from  tuberculosis  to 
every  case  which  is  fatal,  which  means  that  in  Madison 
County  there  were  constantly  over  400  persons  suffering  with 
tuberculosis  during  the  past  three  years. 

Typhoid,  the  most  controllable  of  all  diseases,  had  a toll  of 
12  deaths  and  168  other  cases  not  fatal.  Its  occurrence  de- 
pends wholly  upon  infection  from  man  to  man  and  from  in- 
fection carried  by  flies.  Universal  screening  and  sanitation 
of  homes  and  places  of  handling  food,  coupled  with  typhoid 
vaccination,  would  eradicate  this  disease  in  one  year,  and  this 
at  a reasonable  cost. 

Another  disease  which  can  be  controlled  is  malaria.  It 
causes  an  annual  death  rate  of  8.1  persons  in  the  county. 

DEFECTS  AND  DISEASES  AMONG  CHILDREN  OF 
MADISON  COUNTY. 

The  only  index  which  is  available  to  diseases  and  defects 
among  the  children  of  Madison  County  is  that  which  is  given 
in  the  findings  made  by  the  Field  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural 
Sanitation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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During  the  past  six  months  white  school  children  of  five 
neighborhoods  have  been  examined.  These  are  representative 
neighborhoods  and  the  findings  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting conditions  among  school  children  in  the  county.  A total 
of  270  children  were  examined,  and  the  following  defects 
found: 

Table  5 — Defects  of  School  Children  of  Madison 


County,  1919-1920. 

Ear — Minor  deafness 37 

Major  deafness  22 

Foreign  bodies  16  75 

Nose — Minor  nasal  deformities 15 

Major  nasal  deformities 14  29 

Throat — Diseased  tonsils  80 

Grossly  diseased  tonsils 93 

Adenoids 44  217 

Teeth — Defective  125 

Grossly  defective  36 

Pyorrhea  12  173 

Eyes — Minor  errors  60 

Major  errors 42  102 

Undernourished  28 

Enlarged  cervical  glands 25 

Trachoma  2 

Hypertrophed  Turbinate  10 

Deviated  Septem  10 

Goitre 3 

Tuberculosis  of  Spine 4 

Tinea  Tonsurans 3 

Follicular  Conjunctivitis  1 

Otterrhea  1 

Infectigo  Contagiosa  4 

Total 687 


This  study  shows  that  in  Madison  County  10%  of  the  school 
children  are  undernourished,  10.7%  have  nasal  defects,  27% 
have  defects  of  the  ear,  37.8%  have  defects  of  the  eyes,  41.47% 
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have  defective  teeth  and  80.4%  suffer  because  of  defects  of 
the  throat. 

Table  6 gives  the  distribution  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  ex- 
aminations tabulated  in  Table  5 by  grades.  A careful  study  of 
this  table  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  defects  per  child 
occur  among  the  children  of  the  lower  grades.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  examiner  that  the  children  with  physical  handicaps  drop 
out  of  school  and  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  lowering  of 
the  number  of  defects  per  child  in  the  upper  grades. 


Table  6 — Defects  of  School  Children  by  Grades. 


Grades  

. P 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

No.  of  Pupils 

. 18 

27 

24 

24 

39 

35 

31 

28 

20 

6 

4 

5 

9 

270 

No.  Examined 

. 18 

27 

24 

24 

39 

35 

31 

28 

20 

6 

4 

5 

9 

270 

Minor  deafness 

. 4 

8 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

37 

Major  deafness 

. 0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

Foreign  bodies 

in  ear  

. 2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

Minor  nasal  de- 

formities  

. 1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Major  nasal  de- 

formities  

. 0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

14 

Diseased  tonsils... 

. 6 

6 

4 

10 

12 

9 

12 

9 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

80 

Grossly  diseased 

tonsils  

. 4 

13 

10 

11 

12 

14 

10 

7 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

93 

Adenoids  

. 5 

12 

8 

6 

5 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

45 

Defective  teeth 

. 7 

17 

13 

12 

13 

18 

12 

14 

7 

1 

3 

1 

7 

125 

Grossly  defective 

teeth  

. 2 

5 

1 

3 

8 

5 

4 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

36 

Minor  errors  of 

vision 

. 0 

7 

6 

7 

11 

12 

8 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

61 

Major  errors  of 

vision  

. 2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

11 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

Undernourished  .... 

. 4 

8 

1 

3 

4 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Total  

. 37 

88 

58 

68 

88 

89 

64 

55 

32 

5 

11 

7 

12 

614 

Number  defects 

per  child  

.2 

3.2 

2.4 

2.8 

2.2 

2.5 

.2 

1.6 

1.6 

.8  : 

2.7 

1.4 

1.3 

SANITARY  SURVEY  OF  MADISON  COUNTY. 

The  acuteness  of  the  health  problem,  particularly  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  is  indicated  by  the  findings  in  a survey 
of  an  area  of  36  square  miles.  This  survey  was  conducted  by 
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the  Field  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Sanitation  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Crittenden  during  the  past  eight  months. 
A total  of  278  homes — 188  colored  and  90  white — was  surveyed. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  out  of  the  188  colored  homes 
and  57  out  of  the  90  white  homes  had  no  toilet  facilities  what- 
ever. Add  to  this  situation  the  fact  that  98%  of  the  colored 
homes  and  41%  of  the  white  homes  had  no  screening  and  you 
have  an  explanation  for  168  cases  of  illness  and  twelve  deaths 
from  typhoid  each  year  in  Madison  County. 

The  sanitary  problem  is  indicated  further  in  that  46.6% 
of  the  wells  in  connection  with  the  white  homes  were  found  to 
be  unsanitary;  that  the  drainage  of  farm  yards  is  not  sanitary 
in  15%  of  the  cases  covered,  and  that  there  were  found  52 
breeding  places  of  mosquitoes  in  connection  with  the  90  white 
homes. 

The  proper  public  health  supervision  would  remove  all  of 
these  problems  in  a reasonable  amount  of  time.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  results  that  have  already  come  from  the  work 
that  was  done.  At  the  time  of  the  first  inspection  of  the  above 
mentioned  hoimes,  instructions  were  given  regarding  sanitary 
latrines.  At  the  time  of  the  second  inspection  of  colored  homes, 
11  of  the  27  that  had  unsanitary  latrines  at  the  time  of  the  first 
inspecion  were  changed  to  sanitary  latrines,  and  117  of  those 
that  were  originally  without  latrines  were  changed.  Of  the 
white  homes  32  out  of  the  33  latrines  were  changed  to  sani- 
tary latrines,  and  45  out  of  47  originally  without  latrines  had 
installed  sanitary  latrines.  Before  the  unit  completes  its  work 
it  is  expected  that  all  homes  in  the  area  surveyed  will  have 
sanitary  latrines. 


Part  2. 

HEALTH  ACTIVITIES  AND  RESOURCES. 

So  far  we  have  brought  to  your  attention  some  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Jackson  and  Madison  County.  What  are  we  doing 
to  lessen  suffering  and  disease  and  to  reduce  this  death  rate? 

Health  in  a city  the  size  of  Jackson  is  largely  a public  mat- 
ter, and  yet  we  have  only  one  part-time  health  officer.  He  has 
no  laboratory  and  no  staff  of  public  health  nurses-  Handi- 
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capped  by  lack  of  equipment  and  staff  it  is  possible  to  give  this 
grave  situation  only  superficial  attention. 

General  Community  Health  Activities. 

Much  has  been  done  in  a general  health  educational  pro- 
gram during  the  past  five  years  in  the  way  of  addressing  schools, 
clubs  and  public  meetings.  Occasional  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished under  Uncle  Sam’s  health  column  in  our  local  paper, 
but  the  work  has  been  haphazard  and  not  systematized.  With- 
in the  past  few  months  a persistent  effort  has  been  made  to 
instruct  the  people  on  the  subject  of  venereal  disease  through 
lectures,  distribution  of  literature  and  presentation  of  special 
films. 

The  work  of  the  Jackson  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  October,  1915,  deserves  special  mention.  The 
inspections  of  school  children  which  are  given  in  Table  2 were 
carried  on  by  the  Association. 

The  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  city  and  country 
nursing  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  During  the  past 
several  months  the  work  of  the  Association  has  been  greatly 
curtailed  because  no  nurse  was  available. 

A colored  nurse  has  just  been  employed  and  in  the  near 
future  the  Association  expects  to  secure  one  or  two  nurses  who 
are  to  co-operate  with  city  and  county  health  officials  in  carry- 
ing out  a general  public  health  program. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  also  carried 
on  nursing  activities  among  its  policyholders  in  Jackson.  In 
addition  to  these  activities  the  company  distributes  general 
health  and  welfare  literature  in  many  cases. 

Care  of  Sick  in  the  Home. 

One  of  the  greatest  health  assets  of  Jackson  is  her  well- 
trained  medical  force.  There  are  thirty-one  resident  white 
doctors,  including  two  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialists,  in 
Jackson,  and  eleven  white  doctors  practice  in  Madison  County 
outside  of  Jackson. 

In  addition  to  these  white  doctors,  there  are  seven  colored 
doctors,  making  a total  of  forty-nine  doctors  practicing  at 
the  present  time. 
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The  effectiveness  of  these  doctors  is  greatly  curtailed,  and 
the  general  health  problem  remains  largely  unsolved  because 
of  inadequate  well-trained  nurses.  There  are  only  two  regis- 
tered nurses  and  twelve  graduate  nurses  in  Jackson  and  Madi- 
son County.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  a number  of  so-called 
practical  nurses,  both  white  and  colored.  Since  there  is  no 
registration  of  these  nurses,  their  qualification  and  their  num- 
ber is  not  known. 

Hospitals  and  Clinics. 

Jackson  has  one  privately-owned  sanatorium,  the  Crook 
Sanatorium.  It  is  owned  entirely  by  Drs.  J.  A.  and  J.  L.  Crook. 
Other  physicians  of  the  city  and  county  may  assist  in  opera- 
tions, and  further  care  of  their  patients  in  the  hospital.  The 
hospital  is  under  contract  to  take  care  of  employees  of  several 
railroads  and  industial  plants,  in  addition  to  private  patients. 
The  work  of  the  institution  is  almost  entirely  surgical.  Patients 
are  admitted  without  regard  to  race,  color  or  creed.  A separate 
department  is  maintained  for  the  colored. 

There  is  one  general  hospital  in  Jackson,  the  Civic  League 
Hospital,  under  the  administration  of  a Woman’s  Board  called 
the  Civic  League.  It  is  maintained  by  the  revenue  from  its 
own  work.  The  County  gives  seventy-five  dollars  per  month 
towards  its  support.  The  city  gave  seventy-five  dollars  per 
month  until  a short  while  ago,  but  withdrew  this  amount  and 
now  pays  for  the  actual  amount  of  work  done,  if  this  does 
not  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  Charity  cases  are 
taken  upon  the  order  of  the  city  and  county  health  officer.  This 
hospital  has  twenty-five  beds  in  all.  It  is  centrally  located  and 
takes  all  classes  of  cases  except  tuberculosis.  There  is  no  staff 
of  doctors  but  the  hospital  is  open  to  all  reputable  physicians 
and  surgeons.  There  is  a superintendent  and  four  student 
nurses.  There  are  no  social  workers.  There  is  no  laboratory. 
There  is  no  X-ray,  making  it  necessary  to  carry  patients  to  a 
doctor’s  office  for  X-ray  diagnosis.  Doctors  operating  and 
doing  special  work  furnish  their  own  instruments  and  equip- 
ment. This  hospital  is  inadequate  in  every  way  to  take  care 
of  the  sick  and  injured  of  this  county  and  city.  There  is  an 
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average  of  five  or  six  waiting  constantly,  and  in  emergencies 
the  number  is  much  larger. 

The  one  sanatorium  and  one  hospital  in  Jackson,  both 
thoroughly  modern  and  well  equipped  as  they  are,  are  utterly 
inadequate  to  provide  hospital  care  for  all  who  need  it. 

There  is  no  clinic  or  dispensary  attached  to  the  hospitals 
of  Jackson.  There  is  one  small  clinic  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America.  It  has  a staff  of  six  doctors  and  no 
nurses.  There  are  no  regular  clinic  hours,  no  fees  or  charge.  It 
was  stated  by  Captain  Coy,  superintendent  of  the  home,  that  if 
a patient  called,  he  was  sent  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  doctors 
of  the  staff,  and  if  a minor  operation  was  necessary  it  was  con- 
templated that  this  be  done  in  the  clinic  room  at  the  home. 
Average  attendance,  one  or  two  patients  per  month. 

Public  Health  Activities. 

The  county,  like  the  city,  has  only  a part-time  health  of- 
ficer. This  officer  is  appointed  and  financed  by  the  County 
Court.  The  duties  of  the  county  officer  are  looking  after  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  of  the  county;  the  almshouse, 
the  workhouse  and  jail.  The  county  officer  has  no  staff  and  no 
physical  equipment  for  his  work. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  the  County  Health  Officer  there  is 
at  present  an  active  field  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Sanita- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health.  The  work  in 
this  field  is  divided  up  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  Soil  pollution  unit  (See  Sanitary  Survey  of  County, 

above.) 

(b)  Anti-typhoid  unit 

(c)  School  inspection  unit 

(d)  Life  extension  unit 

(e)  Infant  hygiene 

(f)  Educational  unit. 

(a)  The  soil  pollution  unit  carries  on  the  work  of  home  in- 
spection as  to  sewerage  disposal,  water  supply,  breeding  places 
for  mosquitoes,  etc.  This  unit  has  for  its  purpose  the  correction 
of  these  conditions.  Table  5 summarizes  the  findings  of  this  unit. 

(b)  The  anti-typhoid  unit  has  for  its  purpose  the  adminis- 
tration of  free  typhoid  vaccine  to  all  who  wish  it  in  the  city  and 
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county.  To  date  1,001  persons  have  received  the  vaccine;  320 
white  persons,  and  681  colored.  The  work  of  this  unit  fur- 
nished the  temporary  measure  in  the  control  of  typhoid  fever, 
but  sanitation  is  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  permanent  means 
of  control.  The  Life  Extension  and  Infant  Hygiene  units  have 
not  been  active,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  nurse  has  been  attached 
to  this  unit. 

(f)  The  educational  unit  work  is  carried  on  through  health 
lectures,  distribution  of  literature,  placards,  posters,  news- 
paper articles,  etc.  Over  5,000  pieces  of  literature  have  been 
distributed  to  date. 

The  committee  wishes  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  this  unit  is  entirely  temporary  according 
to  present  arrangements-  Unless  there  is  a new  appropria- 
tion it  cannot  be  continued  later  than  August  1,  1920. 

PRESENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HEALTH. 

The  present  activities  of  the  City  of  Jackson  and  of  Madison 
County  in  the  interest  of  public  health  are  entirely  inadequate. 

In  the  City  of  Jackson  the  total  expenditures  for  public 
health  supervision  during  the  year  1919  were  $996.96.  In 
order  to  be  fair  with  the  situation  it  is  necessary  that  we  take 
into  consideration  also  the  work  that  was  done  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions.  The  total  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  sanitary  department,  the  disposal  of  garbage  et  cetera,  was 
$10,997.95.  For  the  sanitary  work  which  was  done  $10,507.75 
were  collected  directly,  thus  if  we  totaled  the  expenditure  for 
public  health  and  sanitation  and  deduct  from  it  the  revenue 
which  was  derived  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  garbage, 
the  net  expenditure  of  the  City  of  Jackson  for  1919  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health  and  sanitation  was  $490.02,  which  is 
less  than  2.5  cents  per  capita. 

Let  us  contrast  this  expenditure  with  the  expenditures  for 
some  of  the  other  public  activities.  The  cost  of  elections  in  the 
City  of  Jackson  in  1919  was  $785.55,  or  3.4  cents  per  capita. 
The  gross  expenditure  for  police  activities  was  $10,321.63.  If 
we  deduct  from  this  a revenue  of  $7,963.93  which  was  collected 
by  the  police  it  still  leaves  a net  expenditure  for  police  activi- 
ties amounting  to  $2,357.90,  or  11.8  cents  per  capita.  The  ex- 
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penditure  for  the  fire  department  totaled  $12,390.00,  or  60  cents 
per  capita.  If  we  reflect  upon  these  figures  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  the  expenditure  for  public  health  in  Jackson  is 
entirely  too  small  and  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  with  the  ex- 
penditures for  other  public  activities. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  for  public  health  in  Madi- 
son County  has  been  a little  more  than  $1,000.00.  The  total 
amount  of  money  expended  for  public  health  activities  for 
the  county  in  1919,  exclusive  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Inter- 
national Board  of  Health,  was  8.8  cents  per  capita.  This  ex- 
penditure includes  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
the  county  pest  house.  If  we  deduct  the  cost  of  this  work  the 
annual  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  health  activities  in 
Madison  County  is  5.8  cents. 

The  minimum  expenditure  for  public  health  activities 
should  not  be  less  than  25  cents  per  capita  annually. 

The  finances  for  the  work  of  the  field  unit  of  rural  sanita- 
tion were  derived  from  a special  appropriation  by  the  County 
Court,  which  was  1 cent  per  capita.  The  total  sum  appropriated 
in  this  way  was  $2,400.  Upon  this  advance  made  by  the  county 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Inter- 
national Board  of  Health,  will  expend  approximately  $7,000.00 
in  order  to  initiate  public  health  activities  in  the  county.  The 
work  was  undertaken  as  a piece  of  demonstration  work  with 
the  hope  that  the  people  of  the  county  would  make  the  work 
permanent  after  its  value  and  need  had  been  proved. 

In  order  to  make  this  work  permanent  there  must  be  an 
appropriation  by  the  county-  Before  such  an  appropriation 
can  be  legally  made,  a state  law  must  be  passed  which  will 
permit  the  county  to  have  an  active  health  department  and 
to  make  appropriations  with  which  to  finance  the  work  of 
such  a department. 

The  committee  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
of  the  states  where  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  public 
health  matters,  there  is  a distinct  health  department  which  is 
concerned  with  public  health  in  each  county.  The  object  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  co-operation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  is  to  develop  such  a public  health  pro- 
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gram  in  Madison  County.  For  this  purpose  the  demonstra- 
tion work  has  been  undertaken. 

DOLLARS  AND  CENTS. 

A study  of  the  vital  statistics  for  Jackson  and  Madison 
County  for  the  past  four  years  shows  an  annual  death  rate  of 
over  600.  A conservative  estimate  made  by  the  best  medical 
authorities  is  that  this  rate  could  be  cut  one-half  if  we  had 
an  effective  public  health  department.  In  other  words,  300 
people  die  unnecessarily  in  Jackson  and  Madison  County  an- 
nually. 

In  1910  the  economic  value  of  a human  was  estimated  at 
$5,000.  This  is  only  46%  of  the  value  of  a human  life  today. 
But,  using  the  figures  of  1910,  the  annual  unnecessary  loss  in 
Jackson  and  Madison  County  is  today  $1,500,000.  Four  per 
cent  interest  on  this  amount  would  be  $60,000,  a sum  sufficient 
to  maintain  five  health  departments,  any  one  of  which  could, 
after  three  years,  eliminate  this  unnecessary  economic  waste 
of  $1,500,000  annually. 

To  some  it  may  seem  sacreligious  to  speak  of  human  life 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Let  us  think  of  it  then  in  terms 
of  the  suffering,  sorrow  and  misery  which  could  be  spared  in 
these  homes  where  death  enters  and  of  the  300  family  circles 
that  could  have  remained  unbroken. 

An  equal  economic  loss  in  city  and  county  among  hogs,  cat- 
tle or  chickens  would  call  for  federal,  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal investigation,  and  money  would  not  be  spared  to  put 
a stop  to  the  loss.  Consider,  then,  the  amount  spent  in  Jack- 
son  and  Madison  County  to  conserve  human  life.  Can  we  face 
it  and  not  blush  for  shame?  And,  from  a purely  economic 
basis,  can  we  afford  not  to  invest  $1.00  in  public  health  when 
it  will  in  turn  give  us  $125.00  in  human  life? 

Part  3. 

RECOMMEND  A TIONS. 

The  vital  statistics  which  have  been  presented  for  the  city 
of  Jackson  and  for  Madison  County,  the  defects  and  diseases 
which  were  found  in  the  examination  of  school  children  and 
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the  inadequate  health  provisions  are  the  basis  for  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First — A health  department  for  the  city  of  Jackson  and 
Madison  County.  This  department  should  be  a combined  de- 
partment. A unified  health  program  should  be  worked  out 
for  the  city  and  the  county.  This  should  include  physical  ex- 
amination of  all  school  children,  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  fighting  malaria  and  general  education  in  matters 
of  health,  etc. 

Second — The  personnel  of  said  department  should  consist 
of  a full-time  trained  public  health  officer  who  is  appointed  by 
a local  county  board  of  health  and  whose  appointment  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He  should  be  appointed 
for  a long  term  and  should  be  responsible  for  a joint  board  of 
health  representing  the  city  and  county. 

Said  health  officer  needs  the  assistance  of : Two  public 
health  nurses,  two  sanitary  inspectors,  one  food  inspector. 

(Note — This  health  department  will  take  the  place  of  the 
part-time  health  officers  of  the  city  and  county  and  would 
provide  an  adequate  personnel  both  for  the  city  and  the 
county.  It  would  have  charge  of  all  the  work  for  both  the  city 
and  the  county.) 

Third — The  committee  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Lion’s 
Club  to  construct  a general  hospital  for  the  city  of  Jackson 
and  Madison  County.  Said  organization  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  every  citizen  in  order  to  make  its  work  successful. 
Commendations  are  due  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the  Visiting 
Nurses’  Association  for  their  efforts  to  improve  health  condi- 
tions. 

Fourth — The  committee  recommends  a general  clinic  which 
will  be  equipped  to  do  all  forms  of  clinical  work-  This  would 
include  departments  for  pre-natal  work,  for  children,  for 
tuberculosis,  for  venereal  diseases  and  for  general  medicine 
and  surgery. 

Fifth — The  registration  of  all  nurses.  The  graduate  nurses 
should  affiliate  with  the  divisional  nursing  association  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 
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Sixth — The  training  and  registration  of  all  midwives.  Their 
work  should  be  supervised  by  the  public  health  department. 

Seventh — That  as  a precautionary  measure  of  control  of 
tuberculosis  the  local  fund  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion be  used  to  employ  an  anti-tuberculosis  educational  nurse. 
This  work  to  consist  of  the  establishment  of  health  crusades  in 
the  schools,  distribution  of  literature,  public  talks,  etc.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  this  is  merely  a partial  and  tempor- 
ary provision.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
of  tuberculosis  is  to  join  in  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
county district  tuberculosis  hospital. 

Eighth — All  private  and  voluntary  efforts  are  to  be  in  co- 
operation with  public  health  work. 

Committee : 

DR.  C.  B.  CRITTENDEN, 

MRS.  C.  B.  CRITTENDEN, 

DR  W.  D.  SAUNDERS, 

DR.  F.  B.  HAMILTON, 

DR.  JAMES  McCLARAN, 

DR.  HERMAN  HAWKINS, 
DR.  S.  J.  DICKSON, 

MRS.  A.  F.  DUDLEY, 

MISS  L.  E.  WIGGINS. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Rousing  and  Sanitation 

City  Planning. 

City  planning  is  so  closely  connected  with  housing  that 
one  can  scarcely  be  discussed  without  mentioning  the  other. 
This  applies  especially  to  Jackson,  where  so  many  of  the  old 
stage  roads  and  thoroughfares  leading  out  of  the  city  have 
been  developed  into  streets,  and  where  its  growth  to  some  ex- 
tent has  been  brought  about  by  attaching  one  real  estate  area 
with  another  without  much  thought  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
future  layout  of  the  city.  The  railroads  have  increased  this 
complexity  by  cutting  up  every  section  of  the  city  except  the 
northwest.  The  result  is  numerous  jogs  or  unimportant  streets, 
which  are  obstacles  to  traffic.  Again,  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  dead-end  streets,  which  will  prove  a serious  disad- 
vantage as  the  city  grows.  These  facts  are  cited  here  to  show 
the  need  and  importance  of  a careful  study  of  the  local  situa- 
tion, having  in  view  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a city  plan  which 
will  insure  economic  and  orderly  growth  of  a more  socially 
efficient  city. 

Streets. 

Jackson  has  about  three  and  one-half  miles  of  brick  paved 
streets.  The  streets  of  the  business  sections  are  being  covered 
with  sheet  asphalt.  This  is  eight  inches  thick,  laid  on  a solid 
gravel  base-  Plans  are  under  way  to  improve  other  streets 
of  the  city. 

The  streets  are  fairly  well  adapted  to  the  function  which 
they  serve.  A few  streets  are  rather  narrow,  but  most  of  them 
are  wide  enough  for  a car  line  with  sufficient  space  on  either 
side  for  the  passage  of  vehicles. 

The  City  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  name  new  streets 
and  number  houses.  Standard  number  plates  are  not  used 
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throughout  the  city.  Some  citizens,  in  moving  from  one  house 
to  another,  carry  the  numbers  with  them  to  their  new  home. 

A campaign  has  already  been  launched  for  city  cleaning 
and  beautifying  of  the  home  grounds,  and  the  establishment 
of  playgrounds  and  parks.  The  effort  which  the  City  Com- 
missioners are  putting  forth  in  this  respect  is  very  commend- 
able and  they  deserve  the  co-operation  of  every  citizen. 

City  Parks. 

This  Committee  is  interested  in  parks  from  two  stand- 
points: The  first  is  sanitation,  and  the  second  is  city  beauti- 
fying. The  mental  and  spiritual  effect  of  a beautiful  park  is 
altogether  wholesome.  In  the  words  of  Olmstead:  “Contact 
with  and  contemplation  of  natural  scenery,  especially  of 
pastoral  scenery,  bring  positive  refreshment  to  the  mind. 
Green  pastures  and  still  waters  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Hebrew  poet,  restore  the  soul.  This  is  a fundamental  truth, 
and,  therefore,  it  has  profound  practical  importance.” 

There  has  been  in  the  past  considerable  misapprehension 
and  inappreciation  of  the  use  of  public  parks.  The  majority 
of  people  when  pressed  to  express  their  true  feeling  would 
very  probably  say  that,  personally,  they  could  get  along  very 
well  without  public  parks.  Anyone  with  such  views  should  go 
into  a well-established  park  in  one  of  our  larger  cities.  Here 
you  will  find  people  from  all  walks  of  life-  Oftentimes  the 
park  is  the  only  outdoor  recreation  room  for  many  of  the  city 
dwellers;  mothers  come  with  their  babies,  the  children  in  the 
playgrounds  and  wading  pools,  the  boys  and  girls  picnicing, 
and  hundreds  of  others  relaxing  from  the  stress  of  ordinary 
care.  Someone  has  righly  likened  city  parks  to  lungs,  which 
help  to  purify  the  air  and  make  breathing  less  hazardous. 

The  people  of  Jackson,  particularly  the  Rotarians,  are  to 
be  commended  highly  upon  their  recent  efforts  to  plan  ade- 
quate playgrounds  and  parks.  The  work  which  has  been 
started  should  be  carried  to  a succesful  completion  immedi- 
ately. 

As  a part  of  city  planning,  and  particularly  park  improve- 
ment, the  improvement  and  beautifying  of  the  courthouse 
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lawn,  and  the  construction  of  a new  combined  courthouse  and 
city  hall  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Beautifying  Home  Grounds. 

Very  little  good  landscape  gardening  in  the  home  grounds 
of  the  city  has  been  done  up  to  this  time.  At  present  there  is 
considerable  interest.  There  should  be  more  planting  of  flow- 
ering shrubs  with  the  end  in  view  of  having  permanent  plant- 
ing in  the  home  grounds.  There  should  be  some  system  and 
a certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  work.  More  flowering 
shrubs  and  less  of  “soft  material”  (herbaceous  plants)  should 
be  planted  in  the  front  yards.  Of  course  soft  material  should 
be  used  sparingly  along  with  the  shrubs.  However,  herb-like 
plants  even  in  the  front  yard  would  be  preferable  to  no  flowers 
at  all.  Jackson  has  many  beautiful  shade  trees,  but  a marked 
improvement  in  the  future  planting  of  street  trees  could  be  had 
by  giving  closer  attention  to  the  selection  of  uniform  trees. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  uniformity  in  the  planting  of  street 
trees,  we  mention  here  the  fine  work  of  the  Woman’s  Club  in 
planting  trees  along  the  street  by  the  lake  in  Lancaster  Park 
in  memory  of  the  boys  who  gave  their  lives  in  France. 

City  Lights. 

The  plant  for  furnishing  light  for  the  streets  of  the  city  is 
municipally  owned.  Jackson  now  has  its  “white  way”  in  the 
business  section-  Plans  have  already  been  made  to  install  im- 
mediately 70  new  street  lights.  The  addition  of  these  lights 
will  greatly  improve  city  lighting;  but  it  will  still  be  inadequate, 
especally  in  the  colored  section. 

The  Jackson  Street  Railway  Company  furnishes  lights  for 
the  homes  and  business  houses.  Light  is  available  for  prac- 
tically all  the  homes.  Authorities  estimate  that  90%  of  the 
homes  are  provided  with  electric  light. 

Water  Supply. 

The  water  plant  is  municipally  owned.  This  plant  has  35 
wells.  One  of  these  is  an  artesian  well,  510  feet  deep,  with  a 
regular  flow;  the  other  wells  average  100  feet  in  depth,  but  the 
water  is  pumped  from  these. 
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There  is  little  danger  of  pollution  of  the  water  supply.  The 
water  is  tested  by  a chemist  regularly,  but  the  results  are  not 
published  in  the  local  papers.  This  should  be  done. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Tennessee  recently  completed 
a survey  of  this  water  supply.  Twelve  samples  were  taken 
during  the  period  of  February  16  to  18,  1920,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  average  B.  coli  contents  of  this  water  is  0 per  100  c.  c. 
and  the  total  content  of  37° C-  was  2 per  c.  c. 

Adequate  water  connections  are  available  for  all  the  city 
and  95  per  cent  of  the  homes  are  using  city  water.  In  the 
house-to-house  survey  of  1,401  homes,  only  44  were  not  using 
city  water. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fire  protection  the  city  water  supply 
is  adequate  but  the  facilities  of  conducting  this  water  to  the 
outskirts  are  not  adequate  in  all  places. 

Housing. 

Jackson  is  most  fortunate  in  its  location  in  that  no  natural 
barriers  handicap  its  expansion  in  any  direction.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  fully  appreciate  this  situation  until  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  congestion  of  the  Eastern  cities  of  the  United 
States.  There  they  are  hampered  by  natural  barriers  presented 
by  rivers,  hills,  or  estuaries.  Here  there  is  no  such  thing  as  land 
overcrowding.  Our  dwellings  are  surounded  by  large  open 
spaces,  and  for  the  most  part  the  single  family  house  is  in  evi- 
dence everywhere. 

This  is  an  advantage  that  Jackson  has  over  many  cities  of 
its  size  and  larger.  It  is  such  conditions  as  this  that  form  the 
basis  of  good  homes,  and  of  wholesome,  normal  family  life. 
Then,  let  Jackson  continue  to  develop  along  the  lines  already 
laid  out,  and  since  there  is  room  for  expansion,  the  multiple 
dwelling  as  homes  for  the  people  should  be  discourage. 

We  believe  there  is  space  for  a small  number  of  multiple 
buildings  in  Jackson,  but  they  should  be  properly  built.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  city  to  see  that  these  structures  are  safe  and 
sanitary. 

Overcrowding. 

The  house-to-house  survey  shows  much  overcrowding  in 
the  colored  sections,  and  a few  instances  of  overcrowding  in 
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the  white  homes.  However,  we  feel  that  the  latter  is  due  to 
abnormal  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  The  city  authori- 
ties report  a recent  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  build- 
ing permits  issued. 

Table  7 indicates  the  total  number  and  size  of  families  liv- 
ing in  1 to  9-room  houses.  Data  regarding  998  colored  families 
is  presented  in  this  table.  It  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
families  are  two,  three  and  four-member  families  living  in 
two,  three  and  four-room  houses.  Among  123  three-member 
families  three  live  in  a one-room  house,  30  in  two-room  house, 
60  in  three-room  house,  33  in  a four  room  house,  etc.  Among 
90  five-member  families,  17  live  in  a two-room  house,  31  in  a 
three-room  house,  29  in  a four-room  house.  Among  48  six- 
member  families  six  live  in  a two-room  house,  20  in  a three- 
room  house,  and  16  in  a four-room  house. 


Table  7 — Showing  Size  and  Number  of  Families  Living  in 

One  to  Nine-Room  Houses. 

,T  (Total  998  Colored  Families.) 

Members 

in  Number  of  Families  in  One  to  Nine-Room  Houses 


Family. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 Total 

1 

21 

75 

17 

40 

4 

3 

2 

162 

2 

4 

112 

103 

56 

16 

5 

2 

298 

3 

3 

30 

30 

42 

10 

8 

123 

4 

38 

60 

33 

20 

10 

2 

1 

164 

5 

17 

31 

29 

7 

3 

1 

2 

90 

6 

61 

20 

16 

3 

1 

2 

103 

7 

3 

8 

7 

3 

1 

1 

23 

8 

12 

5 

1 

18 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

11 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Total 


998 
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The  most  serious  overcrowding  is  shown  in  the  twelve  fami- 
lies with  eight  members  each  living  in  three-room  houses.  One 
nine-member  family  was  found  living  in  a one-room  house, 
another  in  a two-room  house  and  two  in  a three-room  house. 
This  overcrowding  is  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. But  it  is  more  than  a menace  to  health.  It  is  a menace 
to  morals  as  well.  Where  there  is  such  overcrowding  as  is 
indicated  above  there  cannot  be  any  privacy,  and  decency  is 
difficult- 

Table  8 presents  the  findings  in  498  white  homes.  Here 
we  find  a better  distribution,  for  the  greater  part.  Note  that 
the  highest  number  of  two-member  families  live  in  a five-room 
house  instead  of  a two-room  house  as  is  true  among  the  col- 
ored, and  that  the  largest  number  of  three-member  families 
live  in  a seven-room  instead  of  a four-room  house.  The  strik- 
ing fact  is  that  the  highest  number  of  four,  five  and  six-member 
families  live  in  a four-room  house,  which  tends  to  show  that 
with  an  increase  of  the  size  of  the  family  there  is  a decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  house  that  is  provided.  Undoubtedly  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  a factor  in  this  situation. 

Table  8 — Showing  Size  and  Number  of  Families  Living  in 
One  to  Twelve-Room  Houses. 

Members  (Total  of  498  Families.) 

in  Number  of  Families  in  One  to  Twelve-Room  Houses. 


Family  123456789  10  11  12  Total 
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The  most  serious  congestion  found  among  the  white  fam- 
ilies is  that  of  eighteen  8-member  families  living  in  three-room 
houses. 

Overcrowding,  as  is  indicated  in  the  above  charts,  is  a 
problem  which  should  concern  every  person  in  Jackson.  In 
many  cases  it  is  accompanied  with  bad  sanitary  conditions. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  60  per  cent  of  the  998  colored 
homes  which  were  studied  are  owned  by  white  citizens.  These 
are  representative  colored  homes  distributed  in  four  areas, 
representing  the  respective  wards  of  the  city. 

Sewerage. 

The  city  has  a fairly  adequate  sewer  system  but  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  city  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  entire  city  is  not  covered  by  the  present  sewer  system. 
It  must  be  extended  in  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  all  of 
the  houses,  partcularly  those  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  A 
more  serious  problem,  however,  is  that  of  not  having  the 
houses  connected  that  are  within  the  sewer  area-  The  city 
authorities  report  that  1,512  houses  in  Jackson  have  no  sewer 
connections.  Of  this  number  900  are  within  the  sewer  area 
and  would  be  connected  if  there  were  rigid  law  enforcement. 

The  gravity  of  this  problem  was  revealed  in  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  of  the  colored  homes.  It  was  found  that  in 
90%  of  the  colored  homes  which  were  studied,  outdoor  clos- 
ets were  used,  and  that  many  of  these  are  privies  which  are 
not  fly-proof  and  from  which  the  waste  is  not  removed  regu- 
larly and  which  are,  from  every  standpoint,  a public  health 
menace. 

Screening. 

Insanitary  toilet  facilities  cannot  be  considered  without 
giving  attention  to  screening.  The  house-to-house  survey 
shows  that  of  911  colored  homes  studied  only  17.4  per  cent 
were  screened;  that  16.5  per  cent  were  partly  screened  and 
66  per  cent  had  no  screening  at  all.  Of  the  490  homes,  57.7% 
were  well  screened,  18.3%  partly  screened  and  24.2%  were 
not  screened  at  all.  This  inadequate  screening  and  the  in- 
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sanitary  conditions  of  so  many  toilets  explains  the  average 
death  rate  from  typhoid  of  eight  in  Jackson. 

Garbage. 

From  the  standpoint  of  legislation  the  city  has  adequate 
ordinances  covering  the  matter  of  garbage  removal.  All 
garbage  on  the  streets  of  the  business  district  must  be  removed 
daily-  Three  wagons  are  employed  by  the  city  for  this  purpose 
and  the  garbage  is  disposed  of  by  means  of  an  incinerator 
plant.  The  city  has  also  an  ordinance  covering  the  disposal 
of  manure  but  the  chief  problem  in  connection  with  the 
ordinances  covering  these  two  problems  is  that  they  are  not 
enforced  as  rigidly  as  they  should  be. 

In  addition  to  this  it  remains  to  be  said  that  three  wagons 
are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  and  that  the  present  plan 
of  charging  directly  for  the  collection  of  garbage  does  not  en- 
courage regular  and  weekly  disposal  of  garbage.  This  work 
should  be  covered  with  the  general  tax  fund  and  all  citizens 
should  be  required  to  have  their  garbage  removed  regularly. 

The  city  should  be  highly  commended  upon  its  attempt, 
particularly  within  the  business  area,  to  clean  up. 

Drainage. 

There  are  many  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  in  and  near 
the  city  of  Jackson.  The  city  limits  on  the  one  side  extend 
down  to  the  river  bottoms;  but  the  most  serious  health  prob- 
lem which  confronts  Jackson  is  the  large  ditch  extending  all 
the  way  across  the  city.  Because  of  inadequate  drainage  in 
many  places,  water  becomes  stagnant  in  this  ditch  during  the 
summer  months  and  the  ditch  becomes  a real  breeding  place 
for  mosquitoes.  After  making  a thorough  study  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  this  ditch,  the  committee  recommends  that 
for  immediate  precaution  the  city  keep  the  ditch  clean  so 
that  there  will  be  no  pools  of  stagnant  water  and  that  the 
banks  be  cleaned  of  grass  and  rubbish  so  that  the  ditch  will 
not  become  a breeding  place  for  mosquitoes. 

There  is  only  one  permanent  solution  for  the  ditch  prob- 
lem and  that  is,  to  put  tile  into  it  and  to  have  it  covered.  The 
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expense  of  this  undertaking  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Most  of  the  property  owners  whose  property  is  cut  by  this 
ditch  would  gladly  contribute  their  portion  toward  having 
the  ditch  closed  and  tile  put  in.  It  would  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  their  property,  to  say  nothing  of  beautifying  and 
of  making  the  city  a safer  place  in  which  to  live.  If  the  project 
of  having  this  ditch  tiled  is  undertaken,  the  cost  should  be 
apportioned  among  those  whose  property  is  affected. 

Sanitation  in  the  Schools. 

A very  careful  study  of  sanitary  conditions  was  made  in 
all  of  the  city  schools.  Two  problems  were  encountered-  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the  facilities  for  washing  in 
the  grammar  schools  are  wholly  inadequate.  There  are  no 
washing  facilities  accessible  to  the  children,  excepting  those 
which  are  provided  in  the  office  of  the  principal,  and  these  can 
only  be  used  upon  permission.  In  the  interest  of  building  up 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of 
the  children,  washing  facilities  should  be  made  accessible  to 
all  children. 

The  second  sanitary  problem  that  was  discovered  in  most 
of  the  schools  is  one  that  is  caused  by  inefficient  janitor  service. 
Nearly  all  of  the  schools  should  be  swept  more  carefully  and 
windows  and  blackboards  should  be  kept  in  better  condition. 
Our  chief  concern  in  this  matter  is  the  health  of  the  children. 

Summary. 

In  summarizing  the  problems  of  Housing  and  Sanitation 
in  Jackson,  the  committee  recommends: 

First — That  a representative  committee  be  appointed 
which  will  be  responsible  for  city  planning  in  the  city  of 
Jackson. 

Second — That  in  the  city  planning  of  the  future,  landscape 
gardening,  beautifying  of  home  grounds,  and  adequate  streets 
and  parks  be  given  particular  attention. 

Third — The  committee  recommends  that  all  of  the  streets 
of  Jackson  should  be  well  lighted. 
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Fourth — The  committee  recommends  that  an  educational 
campaign  be  started  among  civic  clubs  to  discourage  over- 
crowding and  to  improve  housing  conditions.  Many  cities 
have  already  appointed  special  committees  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Fifth — The  committee  recommends  that  the  entire  city  be 
covered  with  a sewer  system  and  that  the  city  ordinance  re- 
quiring houses  within  corporate  limits  to  connect  with  the 
sewer  system  be  rigidly  enforced;  that  out-houses  be  prohibited 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

Sixth — The  committee  recommends  that  as  an  immediate 
health  precaution  the  large  ditch  be  given  very  careful  atten- 
tion; that  its  banks  be  kept  clean  of  grass  and  rubbish,  and 
that  the  ditch  be  cut  in  certain  places  where  there  are  stag- 
nant pools  due  to  inadequate  drainage.  As  a permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  ditch  problem  the  committee  recommends  that 
large  tile  be  put  into  the  ditch  and  that  it  be  covered.  The 
cost  of  this  project  should  be  apportioned  among  the  property 
owners  whose  property  is  affected  by  the  ditch.  Every  dol- 
lar that  is  invested  in  this  manner  will  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  property- 

Seventh — The  committee  recommends  that  the  sanitation 
in  our  public  schools  be  improved.  Efficient  janitor  service 
should  be  employed,  and  that  facilities  be  installed  in  all 
schools  in  order  to  make  it  safe  for  the  children  who  attend 
them. 

Eighth — The  committee  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Wom- 
an’s Club  and  the  City  Commission  to  beautify  the  city,  but 
the  co-operation  of  all  citizens  is  required  to  make  this  work 
complete  and  successful. 

Let's  make  our  city  beautiful! 

Committee: 

DR.  C.  W.  DAVIS, 

DR.  C.  B.  CRITTENDEN, 

MRS.  J.  H.  HIRSCH, 

DR.  W.  G.  SAUNDERS, 

E.  R.  DYKE, 

MRS.  R.  I.  CHESTER. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Education 

Part  1 — City  of  Jackson. 

Section  1 — schools  for  whites 

Jackson’s  greatest  asset  is  her  children.  Her  biggest  job 
is  the  education  of  these  children,  fitting  them  to  win  in  the 
great  game  of  life.  This  task  involves  every  phase  of  the  city’s 
life,  both  civic  and  social — her  homes  and  churches,  her  places 
of  amusement,  her  playgrounds  and  parks,  her  community 
spirit,  as  well  as  her  schools  and  colleges.  The  direct  work  of 
education  centers  in  the  public  school  system  and  it  is  with  this 
we  are  commissioned  to  deal. 

Administration. 

Jackson  has  no  School  Board;  her  schools  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  who  is  elected 
by  the  people.  The  City  Superintendent  has  immediate  super- 
vision of  all  the  schools  of  the  city  and  is  principal  of  the  High 
School  and  of  the  Junior  High  School.  The  city  maintains  four 
grade  schools  for  white  children,  one  junior  high  school  and 
one  high  school.  In  these  schools  one  superintendent,  four 
principals,  and  sixty-six  teachers  are  employed.  The  teachers 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Grades,  4;  Junior  High  School,  10; 
High  School,  15. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  courses  of  study,  subjects  offered,  and  requirements 
for  graduation  correspond  with  those  of  the  average  high 
school.  Domestic  Art  is  offered  in  the  Junior  High  School  and 
Domestic  Science  is  taught  in  the  High  School.  There  is  a 
course  in  business  training  but  nothing  is  offered  in  the  way  of 
manual  training. 
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Buildings  and  Grounds- 

There  are  five  school  buildings  in  Jackson,  four  of  which 
are  of  brick,  and  one  frame  building.  These  buildings  are 
classified  as  follows  as  to  size  and  capacity. 


Name. 

Size. 

Capacity. 

College  Street  

3-story 

900 

West  Jackson  

2-story 

500 

Alexander  

2-story 

500 

White  Hall 

2-story 

200 

High  and  Junior  High  Annex 

2-story  & Basement  800 

Total  

2,900 

Equipment. 

All  schools  are  provided  with  an  adequate  number  of 
patent  desks  except  Whitehall.  There  is  a lack  of  seats  in 
the  study  room  of  this  school.  Only  the  High  School  has  ad- 
justable desks.  At  West  Jackson  and  College  Street  the  seats 
in  the  primary  rooms  are  so  high  that  in  many  instances  the 
children’s  feet  cannot  reach  athe  floor  when  they  are  sitting 
down.  This  should  be  remedied  without  delay.  There  is  in  all 
schools  an  inadequate  equipment  of  maps,  charts,  globes  and 
other  necessary  teaching  apparatus. 

The  circulatory  system  has  been  installed  in  all  brick  build- 
ing. At  Alexander  the  vents  were  closed  by  order  of  the  insur- 
ance inspector  and  that  building  now  depends  on  windows  for 
ventilation.  Whitehall  is  ventilated  by  means  of  windows. 

Water  Supply- 

The  water  is  supplied  by  the  city  system  and  is  pure  and 
abundant.  There  are  drinking  fountains  at  all  the  schools, 
but  owing  to  abuse  of  them  about  50  per  cent  of  those  at  the 
grade  schools  are  out  of  working  order  most  of  the  time. 
There  is  imperative  need  for  better  co-operation  among  par- 
ents and  pupils  with  the  school  authorities  to  prevent  this 
abuse. 
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Sanitation. 

The  facilities  for  washing  are  wholly  inadequate  except 
at  the  High  School  and  Junior  High.  In  the  other  schools  a 
basin  is  installed  on  each  floor,  but  it  is  reached  through  the 
office  and  can  be  used  only  by  permission  of  the  teachers  in 
charge.  This  situation  should  be  remedied.  Adequate  wash- 
ing facilities  should  be  provided.  They  are  indispensable  in 
building  habits  of  cleanliness  and  in  guarding  the  health 
of  the  children. 

Toilets. 

The  toilet  facilities  are  adequate,  there  is  direct  connection 
with  city  sewerage  in  all  schools.  Better  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  pupils  is  indispensable  if  the  toilets  are  to  be  kept  in 
working  order  and  in  sanitary  condition. 

Libraries. 

The  superior  advantages  furnished  to  all  school  children 
by  the  Jackson  Free  Public  Library  and  the  unfailing  courtesy 
of  the  Librarian  and  her  assistant  meet,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  needs  of  the  school  children.  There  is,  however,  a nucleus 
of  a library  at  the  High  School,  established  through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Allie  Shapard,  which  is  of  great  service  to  the  pupils. 

Grounds. 

All  schools  have  some  room  for  play,  but  in  most  cases  it 
is  utterly  inadequate,  and  there  is  no  play  equipment  worth 
the  mention.  No  attempt  is  made  to  organize  the  play  of  the 
children  and  here  is  no  supervision  except  that  which  is  given 
by  the  teachers,  few  of  whom  have  been  traind  for  such 
service-  The  attention  given  to  physical  culture  is  incom- 
mensurate with  the  needs,  and  the  play  instinct  is  being  ig- 
nored. We  recommend  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  schools 
with  the  Board  of  Becreation  soon  to  be  created  in  Jackson. 

Health. 

Junior  Red  Gross  societies  exist  in  all  the  schools.  Health 
Crusades  were  conducted  in  all  the  grade  schools  during  the 
past  year.  We  recommend  that  this  work  be  systematized,  that 
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medical  examination  be  provided  for  all  children,  and  that 
the  rule  of  requiring  vaccination  be  strictly  enforced;  and, 
further,  that  graded  courses  in  hygiene  be  required  of  all  pupils 
and  that  principles  of  health  and  sanitation  be  clearly  taught 
and  duly  emphasized. 

Vitalizing  Agencies. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  are  in  existence  in  all  grade 
schools.  We  recommend  the  formation  of  a Parent-Teacher 
Association  for  Junior  High  School  and  High  School.  We 
recommend  also  a Central  Organization  that  will  co-ordinate 
all  the  work  of  these  local  associations  with  a view  to  render 
a more  effective  service. 

Attendance. 

The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  (ages  6-20),  is  2,331. 
In  private  schools  (ages  6-16),  170.  A careful  and  conserva- 
tive estimate  by  the  principals  and  superintendent  puts  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6-16  out  of  school  in 
Jackson  at  300,  or  over  10  per  cent  of  our  children  of  com- 
pulsory school  age;  104  of  these  cases  were  investigated  and 
reasons  assigned  for  non-attendance  were  as  follows:  At  work, 
15;  in  night  school,  10;  defectives,  2;  indifference,  33;  illness 
in  family,  21;  incorrigibles,  2. 

These  104  are  doubtless  representative  cases.  They  in- 
dicate a most  serious  problem.  These  300  or  more  children 
are  suffering  an  incalculable  and  irreparable  loss  and  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  first  of  all  with  the  parents,  and  second  with 
the  public.  It  means  that  the  homes  of  these  children  are  not 
functioning  properly,  and  the  community  should  know  the 
reason  why-  We  recommend  the  employment  of  an  attendance 
officer,  who  is  a trained  social  worker,  competent  to  deal 
with  these  family  problems  and  able  to  bring  these  boys  and 
girls  into  touch  with  the  opportunities  for  development  and 
for  becoming  efficient  citizens. 
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We  recommend  also  a better  understanding  and  closer  co- 
operation between  parents  and  teachers  relative  to  the  prob- 
lems of  pupils  working  out  of  school,  undue  attention  to  social 
affairs  during  the  school  week,  excessive  attendance  at  picture 
shows  and  other  amusements,  unnecessary  request  by  parents 
for  children  to  be  excused  from  attendance  of  classes,  and 
avoidable  telephone  calls  during  school  hours.  These  may 
seem  minor  affairs,  but  they,  unless  carefully  guarded,  may 
become  detrimental  to  the  pupil  and  may  disrupt  the  discip- 
line of  the  schools. 


Retardation  and  Acceleration. 

Next  to  the  problem  of  non-attendance  lies  that  of  the 
pupils  who  fall  behind  their  classes  or  who  forge  ahead.  Both 
sort  of  cases  call  for  expert  treatment.  The  normal  progress 
of  children  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  child  enters  school  when  he  is  six  or  seven  years 
old  and  completes  the  first  grade  before  he  is  eight. 


Grades  1 2 3 4 5 6 

Ages  6-7  7-8  8-9  9-10  10-11  11-12 

Grades  7 8 9 10  11  12 

Ages  12-13  13-14  14-15  15-16  16-17  17-18 


A child  will  normally  complete  the  grade  in  the  years  in- 
dicatead  by  the  figures  below,  the  number  indicating  the 
grade.  For  example,  he  will  finish  the  third  grade  during  his 
eighth  or  ninth  year.  If  he  fails  to  finish  it  before  he  is  ten, 
he  is  retarded;  if  he  finishes  before  he  is  eight  he  is  accelerated. 

In  Table  8 the  figures  occurring  within  the  squares  indicate 
the  number  of  normal  pupils  for  the  respective  ages  and 
grades;  the  figures  above  the  square  indicate  the  accelerations, 
— the  ones  moving  too  fast;  and  the  figures  below  indicate  the 
retardations, — those  who  are  falling  behind. 
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In  Jackson  the  retardations  are  as  follows: 


Years  Behind 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

1 8 

9 

Total 

Number  

341 

175 

75 

27 

15! 

2 

3 

| 1 

1 

640 

The  retardations  are  23.2%  of  the  actual  attendance.  There 
is  no  account  taken,  of  course,  of  the  more  than  1,000  between 
the  ages  of  6 and  21  who  for  some  reason  are  not  in  school. 


TABLE  9. 

Showing  Accelerated  Normal  and  Retarded  Children  in  Jackson  Schools  by  Grades  and  Ages. 


GRADES 

Total  by  Ages 

Retarded 

Accelerated 

Ages. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

6 

114 

8 

122 

8 

7 

94 

106 

8 

208 

8 

8 

32 

104 

82 

8 

2 

228 

32 

10 

9 

13 

40 

81 

81 

11 

2 

228 

53 

13 

10 

10 

18 

28 

82 

77 

22 

237 

56 

22 

11 

1 

9 

20 

26 

66 

98 

8 

228 

56 

8 

12 

5 

4 

12 

19 

39 

77 

59 

9 

224 

79 

9 

13 

1 

4 

3 

13 

22 

37 

70 

43 

8 

1 

202 

80 

9 

14 

2 

2 

6 

8 

25 

54 

66 

45 

15 

1 

224 

97 

16 

15 

1 

4 

3 

7 

25 

31 

49 

34 

11 

1 

166 

71 

12 

16 

1 

3 

12 

12 

19 

32 

43 

10 

132 

47 

10 

17 

2 

2 

11 

18 

25 

20 

78 

33 

18 

1 

3 

2 

5 

11 

18 

40 

21 

19 

1 

2 

3 

6 

12 

12 

20 

2 

2 

2 

Totals  by  Grades 

273 

293 

237 

240 

228 

272 

230 

166 

136 

105 

94 

57 

2331 

Total  Normal  

208 

210 

163 

163 

143 

175 

129 

109 

94 

66 

68 

38 

1566 

Total  Retarded  

65 

75 

66 

69 

72 

73 

93 

48 

34' 

' 23 

14 

8 

640| 

Total  Accelerated 

8| 

8| 

8 

13 1 

24 

8 

9 

8| 

1 16 

12 

11 

125 1 

This  number  is  too  large  and  the  length  of  the  period  of  re- 
tardation is  appalling,  reaching  in  15  cases  five  years,  and  in 
one  case  nine  years. 

These  retardations  cannot  be  attributed  to  a single  cause. 
They  are  due  to  a multiplicity  of  causes.  Many  of  the  retarda- 
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tions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  started  school  late. 
Others  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  have  been  irregular 
in  attendance.  Still  others  are  due  to  physical  or  mental  han- 
dicap. Some  are  also  due  to  lack  of  interest. 

No  single  solution  can  be  proposed.  What  is  needed  is 
that  each  accelerated  and  retarded  child  be  given  individual 
attention. 

We  recommend  a physical  and  mental  examination  for 
every  retarded  and  accelerated  child  and  that  individual  at- 
tention be  given  to  every  case  in  order  that  the  work  of  the 
school  by  means  of  special  classes  may  be  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity and  needs  of  every  child. 

Eliminations. 

More  serious  than  the  problem  of  the  backward  child  is 
that  of  the  one  who  drops  out  of  school  altogether.  Every  boy 
and  girl  is  entitled  to  a high  school  education  and  the  failure 
of  one  to  get  it  is  a tragedy.  Look  at  the  record  of  Jackson’s 
schools : 

Grade  7th.  8th.  9th.  10th.  11th.  12th. 

Number  230  166  136  105  94  57 

Note  the  gradual  and  fearful  falling  away. 

Table  10  shows  the  preponderance  of  girls  over  boys  in  the 
higher  grade.  Both  sexes  drop  out,  but  twice  as  many  girls 
graduate  as  boys. 

In  the  present  Junior  High  School  there  are  94  students, 
23  boys  and  71  girls.  In  the  Senior  Class  there  are  57  students, 
19  of  whom  are  boys  and  38  of  whom  are  girls.  This  means 
that  there  are  more  than  three  girls  to  every  boy  in  the  Junior 
Class  and  two  girls  to  very  boy  in  the  Senior  Class. 
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Table  10 — Jackson  High  School  Graduates. 


Year. 

Total 

1915 

51 

1916 

64 

1917 

42 

1918 

51 

1919 

71 

Boys. 

Girls. 

25 

26 

21 

43 

16 

26 

20 

31 

22 

49 

The  war  and  the  high  cost  of  living  and  large  salaries  are 
given  as  reasons  assigned  for  the  dropping  out  of  the  boys.  A 
study  of  the  table  will  at  once  show  that  these  simple  reasons 
cannot  be  accepted.  The  problem  is  of  such  importance  that 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Jackson  should  give  it  their  atten- 
tion. The  Parent-Teacher  Association  might  give  leadership 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Teachers  and  Salaries. 

If  people  are  to  be  judged  as  to  how  they  prize  a thing  by 
the  price  they  pay  for  it,  then  Jackson  sets  a low  estimate  on 
her  schools,  for  her  teachers  come  very  cheap. 

The  average  salary  is  as  follows: 

High  School $776.00  per  year 

Junior  High 616.00  “ “ 

Grade  523.00  “ “ 

The  teacher  has  to  live  twelve  months  a year.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  attend  conventions,  institutes,  summer  schools,  have 
books,  and  periodicals,  keep  right  up  with  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession in  idea  and  methods,  besides  dressing  fairly  well, 
getting  enough  plain  wholesome  food  to  keep  her  in  health 
and  working  condition,  and  she  is  bound  to  have  a room  of 
some  sort  where  she  can  stay  while  she  is  not  in  the  school 
room.  Now  divide  any  of  these  salaries  by  twelve,  and 
“figure”  what  will  be  left  each  month  after  she  has  provided 
herself  with  the  necessary  things  of  life.  It  is  hard  to  be  mod- 
erate in  speech  when  dealing  with  a question  like  this,  for 
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the  welfare  of  our  teachers  and  effective  instructions  are  in- 
volved. 


A BUDGET  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  JACKSON. 


Recreation 

Comforts 


Saving 

Giving 


I. 

An  Existence  Wage 
$992.00 


Reading 

Comforts 


Improvements 
(Self  or  Professional) 


Board 

Clothing 

Laundry 

Transportation 

Health 

Necessities 

Incidentals 


II. 

A Thrift  Wage 
$1,210.00 


III. 

A Cultural  Wage 
$1,617.00 


The  estimate  is  based  on  the  needs  of  a self-supporting  un- 
married woman  who  is  teaching  school  in  Jackson.  Wage  I. 
provides  for  the  simple  necessities  of  life — an  existence  wage. 
II  provides  a few  of  the  comforts  and  better  things,  while  III. 
is  a fairly  decent  wage  that  would  put  her  out  of  reach  of  want 
and  worry  and  enable  her  to  do  her  work  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  efficiency. 


The  National  Educational  Association  which  met  in  Cleve- 
land in  February,  1920,  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  and  resolutions  were  passed  and  adopted  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  teacher  by  331-3%. 


At  the  West  Tennessee  Teachers’  Association,  which  met  in 
the  forepart  of  April,  1920,  a similar  resolution  was  passed  and 
adopted. 

If  an  increase  of  33 1-3%  were  made,  in  the  case  of  the 
school  teachers  of  Jackson,  the  average  salary  would  be  as 
follows: 
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High  School  : $1,034.66 

Junior  High  School 821.33 

Grade  694.00 


This  would  still  leave  the  salary  of  the  Junior  High  School 
Teacher  $172.00  below  an  existence  wage,  and  the  salary  of 
the  grade  teacher  would  be  $298.00  below  the  mark. 

In  view  of  the  low  salaries  which  have  prevailed  in  our 
school  system  during  the  past  year,  the  committee  feels  that 
something  should  be  done  immediately  to  encourage  the  teach- 
ers of  Jackson  who  are  interested  in  improving  themselves  pro- 
fessionally. 

The  Committee  Recommends : 

First.  That  the  City  Commission  offer  a bonus  at  the  end 
of  the  current  school  year  to  all  teachers  who  will  attend  a 
six  weeks’  summer  school  and  who  will  take  three  accredited 
courses.  The  amount  of  this  bonus  is  to  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  expenses,  including  railroad  fare,  matriculation, 
board  and  room  rent.  The  maximum  bonus  is  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  which  is  required  to  attend  the  Memphis  six  weeks 
Summer  School. 

Second.  In  order  to  put  our  school  work  on  the  proper 
basis  the  committee  recommends  that  for  the  coming  year  there 
be  a graduated  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  of  the  teachers  of 
Jackson.  The  minimum  of  this  increase  is  to  be  12%  % of 
the  present  salary  and  the  maximum  increase  is  to  approach 
331-3%,  the  increase  which  was  set  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  and  which  was  also  endorsed  by  the  West 
Tennessee  State  Teachers’  Association.  Such  an  increase  is 
reasonable  and  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  city  budget. 

Third.  As  a goal  which  should  be  approached  as  soon  as 
the  school  funds  can  be  sufficiently  increased,  the  committee 
recommends  a minimum  salary  of  $90.00  per  month  for  all 
regular  teachers;  that  is,  teachers  who  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  normal  training,  or  the  equivalent,  in  addition  to  a 
high  school  education,  and  who  are  effective  in  their  work. 
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Further  the  committee  recommends  that  the  standards  of 
qualification  and  efficiency  of  teachers  be  raised  as  the  sal- 
aries are  raised.  Jackson  needs  standard  teachers  who  are  em- 
ployed at  a standard  salary.  The  work  of  our  public  school 
constitutes  the  basis  of  citizenship  and  if  we  are  to  have  the 
proper  citizens,  our  children  must  be  taught  by  efficient 
teachers. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  standard 
which  is  to  be  adopted  for  all  regular  teachers  who  are  elected 
to  a position  in  Jackson  schools  shall  be  a two-year  normal 
course  in  addition  to  a high  school  education. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  teachers  should  be  required  to  at- 
tend summer  school  at  least  every  three  years.  These  standards 
will  raise  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a profession  in  Jackson. 

We  recommend  also  that  the  standards  of  qualification  and 
efficiency  for  teachers  be  raised  as  the  salaries  are  raised. 

Jackson  is  so  situated  in  many  respects  as  to  have  the  best 
school  system  in  the  State.  The  first  step  in  that  direction  will 
be  an  increase  in  her  financial  budget,  so  as  to  furnish  better 
equipment,  better  teachers,  better  facilities  of  every  sort.  The 
spirit  of  unselfish  co-operation,  wisely  guided,  will  soon  put 
her  school  system  second  to  none  in  the  South. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  an  increase  of  the 
salary  of  our  teachers  and  the  budget  of  our  schools,  means  an 
investment  in  our  children.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  build- 
ing up  our  school  system  so  that  it  can  do  justice  to  our  chil- 
dren. 


Superintendent  and  Principal. 

The  combination  of  the  office  of  superintendent  with  that  of 
principal  of  the  high  school  as  provided  by  the  city  charter 
is  generally  recognized  as  a blunder.  There  is  work  enough 
in  either  position  for  one  able-bodied,  well-equipped  man  or 
woman. 

We  recommend  (1)  that  steps  be  taken  to  have  that  clause 
of  the  Charter  which  provides  for  this  combination  repealed 
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at  the  earliest  date;  (2)  that  an  assistant  High  School  Principal 
be  elected  who  will  share  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  in 
directing  the  High  School  until  the  Charter  can  be  changed. 

Manual  Training , Equipment , Etc. 

The  absence  of  manual  training  in  the  school  is  a serious 
defect.  This  may  explain  in  part  why  many  boys  leave  school. 
The  need  for  such  training  is  so  apparent  to  all  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  it.  We  recommend  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $3,000.00  to  provide  equipment  for  manual  training,  and 
another  $1,000.00  for  general  equipment  in  the  way  of  maps 
and  charts,  globes  and  other  apparatus. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  we  confront  in  our 
school  work  is  the  abuse  of  school  property.  The  parents 
should  co-operate  with  the  school  authorities  in  trying  to  take 
the  best  care  of  all  school  equipment  and  buildings.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  taking  better  care  of 
drinking  fountains,  of  school  apparatus  and  equipment,  etc. 

Summary. 

To  summarize,  your  committee  wishes  to  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First:  That  the  seats  in  the  primary  rooms  of  West  Jackson 
and  College  Street  schools  be  changed  and  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Second : If  effective  work  is  to  be  done  in  our  schools,  ad- 
ditional equipment,  such  as  maps,  charts  and  globes,  must  be 
provided;  in  addition  to  this,  a complete  equipment  for  manual 
training  should  be  installed. 

Third : That  washing  facilities  be  installed  and  be  made  ac- 
cessible to  all  pupils  in  the  grade  schools. 

Fourth:  That  a minimum  of  playground  equipment  be  in- 
stalled on  all  of  the  playgrounds  of  the  schools,  and  that  there 
be  expert  direction  and  supervision  of  the  play  of  children. 
Physical  culture  should  be  made  a part  of  the  curriculum. 

Fifth:  That  an  attendance  officer  be  employed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  non-attendance.  Said  officer  should  be  trained 
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in  the  methods  of  social  work  and  should  help  in  solving  the 
home  problems  which  are  keeping  children  out  of  school  at 
the  present  time. 

Sixth:  A Parent-Teacher  Association  should  be  organized 
in  connection  with  Junior  High  School  and  High  School,  and 
after  such  an  organization  has  been  formed,  we  recommend  the 
federation  of  all  of  the  local  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

Seventh:  We  recommend  that  immediate  attention  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  acceleration  and  retardation;  that  all  chil- 
dren who  are  retarded  or  accelerated  receive  individual  at- 
tention and  that  special  classes  be  provided,  if  necessary. 
Mental  and  physical  tests  should  be  given  to  all  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

Eighth : That  there  be  annual  physical  examination  of  all 
school  children  and  that  this  examination  be  accompanied 
with  the  work  of  a nurse  who  will  follow  up  the  cases  which 
need  attention,  in  the  proper  manner. 

Ninth : The  committee  recommends  as  a solution  to  the  in- 
adequate salaries  at  the  present  time : 

(a)  That  the  bonus,  specified  above,  be  offered  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year  to  teachers  who  will  attend  the  summer 
school. 

(b)  For  the  coming  year  the  committee  recommends  a grad- 
uated increase  of  salaries,  the  minimum  of  which  is  to  be 
121/2%  and  the  maximum  of  which  is  to  be  331-3%. 

(c)  The  committee  suggests  that  the  goal  which  must  be 
approached  in  the  schools  of  Jackson  is  a minimum  salary 
of  ^90.00  per  month  for  all  regular  teachers  who,  in  addition 
to  High  School  education,  have  had  two  years  of  normal,  or  the 
equivalent. 

Tenth:  Efficiency  in  school  work  requires  the  co-opera- 
tion of  every  parent  with  the  school  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers. The  committee  therefore  recommends  closer  co-operation 
between  the  parents  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers.  In- 
fluences which  interfere  with  school  work  should  be  counter- 
acted and  school  work  should  come  first  in  the  minds  of  not 
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merely  the  school  authorities  but  in  the  minds  of  every  parent 
of  Jackson. 

Committee : 

DR.  H.  E.  WATTERS, 

DR.  F.  A.  DOWNS, 

PROF.  M.  M.  SUMMAR, 

PROF.  J.  L.  HARRIS, 

MRS.  EDITH  BOND, 

MISS  ANNA  BUTLER, 

MISS  LULA  BENTON, 

MRS.  C.  M.  THOMPSON, 

MRS.  W.  E.  McCLAMROCH. 

SECTION  2. 

Schools  For  Colored 

Jackson  has  four  schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored. 
Lane  College  and  St.  Joseph  are  private  institutions;  South 
Jackson  and  North  Jackson  are  public  schools.  Both  Lane 
College  and  St.  Joseph  are  church  schools  and  their  trustees 
are  appointed  by  the  respective  churches. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Lane  College,  in  addition  to  its  college  work,  includes  the 
upper  classes  in  the  grammar  grades  and  high  school  work. 
About  200  high  school  students  are  enrolled  at  Lane  College 
at  the  present  time.  St.  Joseph  and  North  Jackson  are  gram- 
mar schools.  South  Jackson  does  both  grammar  and  high 
school  work.  Lane  is  the  only  school  to  offer  courses  in  manual 
and  business  training.  Industrial  training  is  compulsory  at 
Lane.  South  Jackson  makes  Home  Economics  compulsory 
for  girls. 

St.  Joseph  is  the  only  school  that  provides  any  evening 
school  for  adults. 

Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment. 

The  buildings  of  the  two  city  schools  are  inadequate  and 
far  below  standard.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
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accommodate  all  of  the  children  at  one  time.  The  city  schools 
have,  however,  not  rejected  any  children  during  the  year,  but 
in  order  to  accommodate  all,  an  extra  session  is  provided  in 
the  first  four  grades.  South  Jackson  has  two  halls  and  thir- 
teen rooms,  with  a seating  capacity  of  630.  North  Jackson  has 
one  hall  and  six  rooms,  with  a seating  capacity  of  300.  The 
playground  at  North  Jackson  is  good,  while  at  South  Jackson 
it  is  inadequate. 

The  children  of  the  colored  schools  of  Jackson  have  prac- 
tically no  library  facilities.  Except  Lane  College,  the  schools 
have  no  libraries,  and  outside  libraries  are  not  available  to 
the  colored  children.  The  city  should  provide  library  facilities. 

North  Jackson  has  patent  desks  and  is  well  equipped  with 
blackboards.  South  Jackson  also  has  patent  desks,  but  the 
blackboard  space  should  be  enlarged. 

Both  South  and  North  Jackson  schools  are  heated  with 
stoves.  The  ventilation  is  by  windows  only.  No  artificial  light- 
ing is  provided  in  either  school. 

The  South  Jackson  school  has  city  sewerage  and  indoor 
toilets,  which  are  kept  in  good  condition.  North  Jackson  has 
no  city  sewerage  and  has  only  outside  toilets,  which  are  not 
sanitary. 

Attendance. 

There  are  about  2,000  colored  children  of  school  age  in 
Jackson.  The  actual  number  in  school  is  about  1,540,  in  private 
and  public  schools.  In  a special  study  made  the  committee 
was  able  to  secure  the  names  of  337  colored  children  who  are 
out  of  school,  but  the  total  number  would  doubtless  be 
about  450. 

In  addition  to  non-attendants,  North  Jackson  school  reports 
that  during  1919  about  90  dropped  out  of  school.  South  Jack- 
son  reports  that  only  about  6%  of  the  pupils  attend  high  school. 

In  1918,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  children  failed  to  make 
their  grades,  and  in  1919  two  hundred  failed.  These  failures 
can  be  traced  to  the  following  causes : Physical  and  mental  de- 
fects, irregular  attendance,  crowding  in  the  lower  grades  and 
lack  of  close  co-operation  among  the  parents.  The  medical 
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examination  of  all  children  with  follow-up  work  of  a nurse 
in  the  homes,  would  doubtless  decrease  to  a large  extent  these 
failures  to  make  grades.  There  should  also  be  special  rooms 
provided  for  the  retarded  children. 

Recommendations. 

The  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  better  buildings  be  provided  in  North  and  South 
Jackson. 

2.  That  each  school  be  provided  with  some  playground 
and  apparatus,  and  that  the  teachers  supervise  the  play  of  the 
children. 

3.  That  the  teaching  force  of  the  first  four  grades  be  in- 
creased. 

4.  That  a special  room  and  special  teacher  be  provided  in 
each  school  for  retarded  children. 

5.  That  medical  examination  of  school  children  be  pro- 
vided for  all  schools  with  a colored  nurse  to  do  follow-up 
work  in  the  homes. 

6.  That  library  facilities  be  provided  for  all  colored  school 
children,  by  the  city  of  Jackson. 

7.  That  night  schools  be  provided  for  children  over  school 
age  and  for  adults. 

8.  That  a salary  schedule  be  worked  out  for  colored 
teachers. 


PART  II. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MADISON  COUNTY. 

Section  1. 

Schools  for  Whites. 

Madison  County  has  twenty-eight  one-room  schools; 
twenty-five  schools  with  two  or  more  rooms,  and  six  high 
schools  for  white  children.  This  number  of  schools  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  county.  Six  new 
one-room  school  houses  are  needed,  two  for  white  and  four 
for  colored. 
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The  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  constructing  other 
one-room  schools  naturally  arises,  but  at  the  present  time 
gravel  roads  extend  only  five  miles  out  from  Jackson,  which 
means  that  only  five  white  schools  and  two  colored  schools 
have  adequate  roads  leading  to  them.  Only  graded  or  un- 
graded roads  lead  to  the  other  schools,  therefore  immediate 
universal  consolidation  is  practically  impossible.  However, 
we  are  pleased  to  report  that  plans  are  being  formed  to  con- 
solidate Sands  Bluff  and  Chamberlain  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  new  school  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  all  of  the  buildings  painted,  and  to  have  the  buildings  at 
Mercer,  Malesus,  Pinson  and  Huntersville  plastered. 

Grounds. 

All  of  the  school  grounds  are  vested  in  the  county.  There 
is  an  average  of  two  acres  in  connection  with  each  school. 
The  grounds  are  not  fenced  excepting  at  the  Malesus  school. 
A greater  effort  to  beautify  school  grounds  is  suggested. 

The  teacher  in  all  instances  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
building  and  grounds.  In  most  instances  she  has  a boy  to  do 
the  work,  but  in  the  single  room  schools  no  pay  is  provided 
for  this  work. 

Water  Supply. 

There  are  three  artesian  wells  in  connection  with  the 
schools  of  Madison  County,  which  means  that  in  over  90% 
of  the  schools,  water  is  used  from  an  open  well.  There  has 
been  no  inspection  of  any  of  these  wells.  A common  drinking 
cu*p  is  provided  in  most  of  the  schools.  In  a few  instances 
children  have  their  own  drinking  cups,  but  there  is  no  organ- 
ized effort  to  have  individual  cups.  The  only  provision  made 
for  washing  in  all  one-room  schools  is  a small  wash  pan  and 
a common  towel,  used  by  all. 

Toilets. 

With  the  exception  of  one  school,  the  only  toilet  facilities 
provided  are  privies,  none  of  which  are  fly-proof  or  water 
tight.  There  are  no  definite  regulations  regarding  waste  re- 
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moval,  no  inspection  and  no  provision  for  keeping  the  privies 
in  sanitary  condition. 

Libraries. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rural  schools  of  Madison  County  are  pro- 
vided with  a small  library.  The  number  of  books  in  the  libra- 
ries varies  from  twenty  to  three  hundred.  The  usefulness  of 
these  libraries  could  be  greatly  increased  if  there  were  a defi- 
nite system  for  the  interchange  of  books. 

Heating. 

The  method  of  heating  in  all  of  the  common  rural  schools 
is  by  stove  without  a jacket.  There  is  no  approved  system  of 
ventilation  in  any  of  the  one-room  schools.  Raising  and  low- 
ering of  windows  is  the  only  possible  method  of  regulating 
temperature  and  providing  fresh  air.  Attention  to  this  matter 
is  left  entirely  to  the  teacher. 

Material  Equipment. 

The  blackboards  in  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  entirely 
inadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  size  and  material. 

All  of  the  white  schools  have  patent  desks.  These  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  double  desks.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  colored 
schools  have  patent  desks. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  need  new  shades. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  white  schools  are  provided  with 
maps  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
colored  schools  are  not  provided  with  such  maps.  There  are 
only  two  globes  in  the  whole  county  school  system,  and  no 
National  Flags. 

A number  of  the  schools,  particularly  the  larger  schools 
and  the  high  schools,  are  provided  with  musical  instruments, 
the  high  schools  having  pianos. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 

As  already  stated,  consolidation  cannot  be  generally  con- 
sidered until  roads  are  improved,  but,  aside  from  consolida- 
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tion,  the  question  of  inter-county  arrangement  with  reference 
to  the  school  work  needs  to  be  considered.  Some  of  the  very 
best  schools  of  Madison  County  are  near  the  border  of  the 
county  and  are  used  free  of  charge  by  children  from  other 
counties.  This  is  true  of  four  of  the  high  schools  and  of  six 
of  the  graded  schools.  There  should  be  a definite  arrangement 
between  the  counties  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  the 
county  sending  a large  number  of  its  children  to  schools  in 
Madison  County  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  and  maintenance 
of  those  schools. 

Vitalizing  Agencies. 

There  are  ten  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  connection 
with  the  rural  schools  of  Madison  County.  In  a number  of 
instances  they  buy  books  and  conduct  social  affairs.  These 
associations  could  be  more  helpful  to  the  schools  by  increas- 
ing their  activities. 

The  club  work  of  the  County  Agent  and  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  as  well  as  the  Commuity  Clubs  are  making  many 
of  the  schools  real  community  centers. 

There  is  no  organized  effort  for  supervising  the  play  of  the 
children.  This  is  all  left  to  the  teachers.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  teachers  is  that  a recreational  director  who  will 
teach  the  teachers  how  to  direct  the  play  of  the  children  in 
the  schools  is  much  needed. 

Physical  Examination  of  School  Children. 

Previous  to  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rural  Sanitation  in  the  rural  schools,  there  has  been  no 
medical  examination  of  school  children.  The  teachers  realize 
the  great  need  of  something  being  done  to  improve  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  rural  children.  In  a few  instances  there 
are  crippled  children,  deformed  children,  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  who  are  without  the  proper  medical  attention.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Sanitation  should  be  extended  to 
all  rural  schools,  and  there  should  be  mental  as  well  as 
physical  examination  of  all  school  children  annually.  (See 
Health  Report.) 
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Monthly  Reports. 

Monthly  reports  are  made  only  as  the  teachers  or  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  themselves  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter.  These  reports  should  be  compulsory  and  an  ade- 
quate reporting  system  should  be  worked  out. 

Attendance. 

The  conditions  already  presented  in  regard  to  school  build- 
ings and  equipment  are  serious,  but  a still  graver  problem  is 
that  of  non-attendance  at  school  of  not  less  than  25%  of  the 
white  children  of  Madison  County  and  35%  of  the  colored.  In 
addition  to  this  the  average  white  boy  in  high  school  is  at- 
tending only  seven  months,  and  in  the  grades  only  five  months 
per  year.  The  table  below  presents  this  problem  as  it  appears 
in  17  schools  of  the  county. 

Table  10 — Attendance  Rural  Schools. 


Name  of 

Total  Children 
School  Age  in 

Attending 

Out  of 

School. 

Neighborhood. 

School. 

School. 

Beech  Bluff 

123 

78 

45 

Bemis  

389 

275 

114 

Brown’s  Ch.  School 90 

65 

25 

Brooklyn  

60 

35 

25 

Butler 

34 

16 

18 

Denmark 

65 

26 

39 

Diamond  Grove 

70 

32 

38 

Gardner 

52 

49 

3 

Medon  

154 

93 

61 

Oakfield 

110 

95 

15 

Pope’s  High  

150 

130 

20 

Poplar  

53 

39 

14 

Rose  Hill  

70 

60 

10 

Shady  Grove  

24 

23 

1 

Spring  Creek  

130 

100 

30 

Ward’s  Grove  

20 

16 

4 

Mason  Wells  

70 

51 

19 

Totals 

1664 

1183 

481 
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SECTION  2. 

Schools  for  Colored . 

The  number  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  Madison 
County  at  present  is  43.  Of  these,  40  are  one-room  schools  and 
three  are  schools  with  two  or  more  rooms.  Total  number  of 
teachers,  48. 

A special  study  was  made  of  ten  schools.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber only  three  were  found  with  good  buildings,  the  remaining 
seven  were  classified  as  fair,  poor,  and  very  poor.  In  one 
instance  a church  is  used,  in  another  Mason’s  hall.  One  is  re- 
ported to  be  so  dilapidated  that  it  is  not  safe  for  occupancy. 

All  lack  proper  equipment.  With  but  few  exceptions 
benches  are  used  instead  of  desks,  and  neither  blackboards 
nor  maps  are  provided. 

With  the  exception  of  one  school,  with  an  attendance  of 
175,  possessing  one  out-house,  toilet  facilities  can  be  summed 
up  under  one  word — “NONE.” 

The  longest  school  term  in  the  group  of  schools  studied  is 
for  a period  of  five  months,  others  have  only  four  months  and 
several  have  a term  of  only  15  weeks. 

The  County* s Plan  for  Better  Education  and  Better  Facilities. 

The  County  Court  has  just  passed  a resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  school  tax  levy  should  remain  as  it  now  stands 
for  one  year.  With  the  increase  in  the  property  assessments 
incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  uniform  tax  law  and  the 
school  tax  rate  remaining  the  same,  the  increase  in  the  school 
tax  aggregate  under  the  provision  recommended  by  the  County 
Court  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  employ  qualified  teachers 
for  all  of  the  Madison  County  schools  and  supply  all  neces- 
sary equipment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  school  tax  levy  should 
remain  as  it  now  stands  for  one  year  in  order  to  provide  not 
only  enough  money  for  maintenance  expenses,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide buildings  and  equipment  as  required  by  the  law  and  to 
meet  the  new  standards  set  by  business  and  the  government  for 
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efficiently  trained  teachers.  This  will  open  a new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  schools  of  Madison  County. 

Summary. 

First,  the  committee  commends  the  County  Court  upon  its 
action  of  increasing  the  school  budget. 

Second.  The  increased  budget  should  be  used  immediately : 

1.  To  raise  the  standards  of  white  and  colored  teachers; 

2.  To  improve  the  equipment  of  white  and  colored 
schools; 

3.  To  repair  the  buildings  in  need  of  repair;  and  to 
found  the  new  buildings  that  are  needed  for  white 
and  colored. 

Third.  Annual  examination  of  school  children  should  be 
made  permanent. 

Fourth.  Sanitary  toilets  and  sanitary  drinking  and  wash- 
ing facilities  should  be  installed  in  all  schools. 

Fifth.  The  committee  recommends  that  an  attendance  of- 
ficer be  employed  to  solve  the  problem  of  non-attendance. 
Said  officer  needs  the  support  of  every  citizen  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Sixth.  Uniform  report  cards  and  records  should  be  kept 
in  all  schools. 

Seventh.  The  committee  endorses  highly  the  work  of  the 
community  clubs.  These  clubs  should  be  organized  in  con- 
nection with  every  rural  school.  Through  these  clubs  we  must 
hope  to  beautify  our  school  buildings  and  grounds,  obtain 
better  roads  and  improve  country  life. 

Committee : 

PROF.  W.  A.  MALONE, 

G.  C.  HALL, 

F.  H.  NEVEL, 

MRS.  MARTIN  EXUM. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Family  IDelfare 

I.  Introduction. 

When  family  life  is  abnormal  there  must  be  some  reason 
or  reasons  for  it.  Experience  has  proven  that  for  the  most  part 
these  reasons  are  ascertainable,  and  in  some  measure  remov- 
able. To  keep  families  intact  and  to  aid  them  in  ways  that 
will  restore  them  as  far  as  possible  to  complete  living,  personal 
happiness  and  comfort,  is  strongly  protective  of  social  welfare. 
Our  chief  aim  then  in  family  work  is  not  only  to  give  relief  in 
the  form  of  money,  food,  fuel  and  clothing,  but  to  restore  and 
build  up  normal  and  contented  homes. 

In  presenting  the  family  welfare  work  for  this  city  and 
county,  our  desire  is  to  emphasize  the  need  of  thoughtful 
service,  as  well  as  material  gifts.  No  one  disputes  that  families 
exist  in  practically  every  community,  where  conditions  are 
such  that  material  relief  must  be  given  indefinitely.  The  aged 
and  infirm  who  are  dependent  and  chronically  ill,  the  defective 
and  some  others  cannot  be  expected  to  become  self-support- 
ing. But,  even  in  these  cases,  good  service  requires  a com- 
plete investigation,  that  the  treatment  which  fits  the  need  may 
be  given. 

In  this  county  individuals  and  organizations  with  a fine 
spirit  of  sympathy,  are  giving  relief  to  those  in  distress;  this 
relief  is,  however,  apparently  inadequate  to  meet  even  the 
physical  needs  of  these  families  and  is  unaccompanied  in  gen- 
eral by  skilled  personal  service. 

The  following  is  a brief  description  of  the  work  of  the 
agencies  which  are  doing  relief  work  in  Jackson  and  Madison 
County. 
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II.  PUBLIC  RELIEF 

City  Public  Relief. 

This  relief  is  administered  through  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Poor.  This  board  consists  of  three  men:  H.  H.  Pegues,  L.  A. 
Boren  and  J.  F.  Taylor.  Captain  Coy,  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  acts  as  agent  for  this  board,  receiving  a monthly 
fund  of  $25.00  for  relief  work  in  the  city.  This  fund  is  de- 
posited each  month  to  the  account  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America  and  checked  out  by  Captain  Coy  as  cases  of  need  come 
to  his  attention. 

No  separate  records  of  this  work  are  kept  by  Captain  Coy 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  fund  is  left  to  his  judgment, 
though  he  may  at  any  time  confer  with  the  commissioners. 

County  Public  Relief. 

For  the  county  the  same  plan  is  carried  out  as  for  the  city, 
and  an  equal  amount,  $25.00,  is  deposited  monthly  for  this 
purpose.  Very  little  of  this  sum,  however,  is  expended  in  the 
rural  communities,  or  small  towns,  for  in  the  expenditure  of 
this  $25.00,  Jackson  is  considered  as  a part  of  the  county,  and 
no  separate  account  is  kept.  The  commissioners  state  that 
little  relief  is  given  in  the  county  outside  of  the  Almshouse. 

The  Almshouse  is  supported  by  the  county,  and  is  in  charge 
of  a superintendent,  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. The  present  superintendent  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Hunter. 
No  special  qualifications  are  required  by  the  administration 
for  this  office.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  $50.00  per 
month  and  living  quarters.  The  cook  is  the  only  other  paid 
worker,  and  she  receives  $10.00  per  month.  She  is  usually  a 
woman  with  children,  who  also  get  their  living,  or  the  cook 
would  not  work  for  this  amount.  The  superintendent  buys  all 
supplies  except  fuel,  medicines  and  disinfectants.  He  O.  K.’s 
all  bills. 

The  commissioners  hold  quarterly  meetings  at  the  Alms- 
house on  the  Friday  preceding  court,  when  accounts  are 
checked  over  and  books  audited.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  a 
monthly  visit  to  the  Almshouse  by  one  of  the  commissioners. 
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All  applications  are  investigated  before  persons  are  admit- 
ted. No  tubercular  cases  or  persons  with  communicable  dis- 
eases are  supposed  to  be  admitted.  The  County  Health  Of- 
ficer passes  on  all  cases.  No  person  with  any  means  of  support 
or  with  relatives  able  to  care  for  them  are  supposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  total  cost  for  maintaining  the  Almshouse  for 
1919  was  as  follows: 

Quarter  preceding  April,  1919,  term  of  court,  5 white,  6 

colored,  3 deaths $ 660.17 

Quarter  preceding  July,  1919,  term  of  court,  6 white,  5 

colored,  2 deaths 749.12 

Quarter  preceding  October,  1919,  term  of  court,  4 

white,  6 colored,  1 death 1,013.47 

Quarter  preceding  January,  1920,  term  of  court,  8 

white,  7 colored,  1 death,  1 discharged 990.23 


Grand  total $3,413.02 

The  Almshouse  is  located  about  three  miles  from  Jackson 
on  about  fifty  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  not  tillable  except 
for  a small  garden.  There  are  two  one-story  red  brick  build- 
ings, one  for  white,  one  for  colored.  The  building  for  whites 
has  six  rooms,  the  one  for  colored  has  ten  rooms.  A hall  runs 
through  the  center  the  entire  length  of  each  building.  At  the 
end  of  each  hall  is  one  toilet  and  one  bath  room  used  by  both 
men  and  women.  There  is  no  segregation  of  sexes.  In  the 
center  of  the  hall  is  a sort  of  reception  room,  unfurnished  ex- 
cept for  a stove.  This  is  the  only  place  inmates  can  assemble. 

The  living  quarters  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family 
are  on  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  whites  and  occupy 
one-half  of  the  building. 

The  food  is  all  cooked  in  the  building  for  whites  and  served 
on  plates  and  sent  over  to  the  colored  dining  room.  The  menu 
is  as  follows: 

Breakfast — Fried  meat,  gravy,  biscuits  and  coffee. 

Dinner — Stewed  meat  with  vegetables. 

Supper — Bread  and  molasses  and  a hot  drink. 

Three  cows  furnish  milk  for  all,  and  what  butter  they  have. 
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Although  there  is  no  laundry  equipment  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  the  clothes  have  to  be  boiled  in  large  iron 
kettles  out  of  doors,  the  washing  is  done  there  except  in  bad 
weather,  when  the  bedding  is  sent  to  the  city  laundry. 

The  white  inmates  have  sheets  arid  comforts;  the  colored 
have  blankets  instead  of  sheets. 

The  inmates  are  all  old  and  sick  in  mind  or  body,  or  both. 
Their  only  attempt  at  any  kind  of  work  is  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  rooms,  and  they  are  really  not  able  to 
do  this.  The  rooms  are  dirty  and  untidy;  the  old  people  un- 
kempt and  uncared  for;  many  of  them  are  suffering  with  some 
form  of  kidney  trouble  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
them  clean  or  tidy.  There  are  no  rules  or  regulations  for  bath- 
ing and  no  one  to  assist. 

The  Superintendent’s  wife  receives  no  remuneration  for 
her  services,  although  she  gives  the  inmates  all  the  care  that 
they  receive;  waits  on  them  when  they  are  sick  and  sews  for 
them.  She  is  to  be  commended  for  this  service. 

There  should  be  at  the  Almshouse  at  least  one  trained 
nurse  to  care  for  the  inmates,  and  one  assistant  for  general 
work.  There  is  no  other  institution  in  the  county  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  it  is  not  possible  with  the  present  facilities  and 
number  of  employees  to  give  the  old  people  the  care  that  they 
need.  The  Superintendent  should  be  a person  who  knows 
methods  of  welfare  work. 

Mothers'  Pension  Act . 

Another  method  of  public  relief  is  provided  by  the  Mothers’ 
Pension  Act.  Under  this  act  the  State  of  Tennessee  provides, 
through  the  administration  of  each  county  court,  for  the  par- 
tial support  of  women  whose  husbands  are  dead,  confined  to 
State  penitentiaries  or  asylums,  when  such  women  are  poor 
and  mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of  15  years  and  such 
mothers  and  children  reside  in  such  counties. 

The  allowance  of  such  a mother  shall  not  exceed  $10.00  per 
month  when  she  has  but  one  child  under  the  age  of  15,  and  if 
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she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age  of  15  it  shall  be 
$10.00  for  the  first  child,  and  shall  not  exceed  more  than  $5.00 
per  month  for  each  of  the  other  children  under  the  age  of  15. 

Said  child  or  children  must  be  living  with  the  mother. 
The  allowance  shall  be  only  when,  without  this  allowance,  the 
mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  home. 
This  allowance  should  enable  her  to  remain  at  home  with 
her  children.  The  mother  must  be  a proper  person  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  for  the  bringing  up  of  her  children.  No 
person  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  this  act  who  has  not  been 
a resident  of  the  county  for  at  least  two  years.  (See  Mothers’ 
Pension  Law  of  Tennessee.) 

The  appropriation  under  this  law  for  Madison  County  is 
only  $1,000.00.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  any  mother  over 
$10.00  per  month  except  in  an  occasional  case,  no  matter  how 
many  children  she  may  have.  If  the  number  of  pensioners 
is  such  that  the  appropriation  of  $1,000.00  will  not  permit  giv- 
ing each  $10.00  per  month,  the  amount  is  prorated  in  Madison 
County.  No  investigation,  by  personal  visit,  is  made  before 
pension  is  awarded,  and  no  follow-up  work  is  done.  Seven 
mothers  were  pensioned  in  1919. 

One  more  was  added  in  January,  1920,  making  eight  re- 
ceiving pensions  at  the  present  time.  The  number  of  children 
in  these  respective  homes  is  as  follows : 

One  home  with  one  child. 

One  home  with  two  children. 

Three  homes  with  four  children. 

Four  homes  with  two  children. 

Visits  were  made  to  several  of  these  homes  and  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
mother  to  comply  with  the  law,  provide  for  her  children  prop- 
erly and  keep  them  in  school.  The  mother  with  one  child  is 
receiving  the  same  as  the  mother  with  four  children  under  the 
present  appropriation. 

County  Welfare  Work. 

A co-operative  welfare  work,  between  the  Red  Cross  and 
agricultural  representatives,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Demon- 
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stration  agent,  is  being  organized — these  agencies  to  co- 
operate with  a rural  committee.  This  is  the  beginning  of  vol- 
untary welfare  work  in  Madison  County. 

III.  PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

Voluntary  Organizations. 

The  civic  clubs  of  Jackson  stand  out  as  being  interested 
in  and  contributing  to  all  plans  and  undertakings  for  com- 
munity welfare. 

The  various  fraternal  orders  in  the  city  do  relief  work, 
among  the  members  of  their  own  order.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Elks,  and  also  the  Moose,  do  outside  city  relief  work  and 
co-operate  with  the  Volunteers  of  America.  They  have  also 
contributed  to  the  Visiting  Nurse’s  Association. 

The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  all  the  other  orders  admin- 
ister relief  only  among  their  own  members,  but  have  all  been 
contributors  to  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Association.  The  Eastern 
Star  gave  $25.00  in  1919  toward  the  purchasing  of  the  Home 
for  the  Volunteers  of  America,  and  had  a “Tag  Day”  which 
netted  $500.00.  This  sum  was  used  to  equip  a general 
free  clinic,  located  in  the  Home  of  the  Volunteers  of  America. 
Different  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  as  individuals  visit  and 
assist  families  in  distress  and  need,  but  give  no  relief  as  an 
organization,  and  take  no  money  from  the  treasury.  No  record 
of  this  work  has  been  kept. 

The  Volunteers  of  America. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  operate  under  a National 
Headquarters  and  a local  board  of  directors.  This  board  takes 
little  action  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  America,  save  in  the  disbursement  of  one  fund,  known 
as  the  building  and  emergency  fund.  In  the  fall  of  1919  a fund 
of  $5,000.00  was  raised  by  a drive.  This  was  primarily  for  the 
purchase  of  the  present  “Home.”  The  cost  of  the  home  was 
$3,000.00,  repairs  $500.00,  leaving  a balance  of  $1,500.00  for  re- 
lief work  in  the  City  of  Jackson.  The  treasurer  of  the  board 
countersigns  all  checks  drawn  on  this  account. 
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The  other  accounts  in  the  name  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  as  already  indicated,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Captain  Coy. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  city  and 
county,  there  are  weekly  tamborine  collections,  and  monthly 
memberships.  Captain  Coy,  working  as  he  does,  under  a Na- 
tional Organization,  is  required  by  this  organization  to  send 
monthly  3%  of  these  collections  to  National  Headquarters. 

The  present  system  of  welfare  work  in  Jackson  developed 
from  a work  begun  in  1910  under  a local  Charity  Board.  The 
work  grew  in  volume  until  it  required  more  time  and  attention 
than  busy  men  and  women  could  give  to  it,  and  the  Volun- 
teers of  America  were  asked  to  look  after  the  cases  and  admin- 
ister the  relief.  In  this  way  the  two  became  affiliated. 

The  present  Board  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  meets 
only  for  the  consideration  of  financial  questions.  With  the 
present  plan  of  raising  a fund  for  the  year  by  one  drive,  fre- 
quent meetings  are  not  called.  The  Home  for  the  Volunteers 
of  America  is  located  at  117  W.  College  Avenue.  It  is  a sub- 
stantial two-story  red  brick  building,  well  equipped  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  very  neatly  and  well 
kept  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Coy,  who,  with  their  family,  live  in 
the  Home.  There  is  a real  atmosphere  of  home  about  the 
whole  place.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  work 
of  this  Home,  making  it  a real  Home  for  the  friendless  in  Jack- 
son.  The  following,  which  is  the  only  record  kept,  is  the  report 
of  work  done  for  ten  months : 

Report  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  for  ten  months  from 


May  11,  1919,  to  March  13,  1920: 

Number  of  Cases  helped  outside  of  our  home 218 

Amount  given  to  these  cases $744.77 

Present  cases  being  helped  outside 12 

Transient  cases  74 

Constant  help  12 

Colored  cases  14 

Meals  given 1,160 

Beds  given 415 


Transportation  has  been  given  to  24  persons. 
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Christmas  cheer  was  given  to  200  persons.  Hundreds  of 
garments  were  given  to  both  women  and  children. 

Welfare  Work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  January,  1918,  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Jackson- 
McClaran  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  was  organized.  Dur- 
ing that  month  seven  soldiers’  families  were  served.  By  July, 
1918,  twenty-eight  such  families  were  receiving  attention.  At 
this  time  it  became  evident  that  the  work  would  require  a full- 
time secretary,  and  in  November,  1918,  Miss  Annette  McClaran 
was  sent  away  for  a special  training  course  in  social  work. 
In  January,  1919,  the  Home  Service  offices  were  opened  in  the 
Pythian  Building.  In  March,  1919,  a chapter  course  in  social 
work  was  given  to  fifteen  women  volunteers  of  Jackson,  by 
the  Division  Office  representatives.  On  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  work,  an  assistant  secretary  and  a full-time  stenographer 
were  added  to  the  staff  during  the  period  of  April,  1919,  and 
September,  1919.  A general  summary  of  the  work  is  given  in 
Table  11. 


Table  11 — Report  of  Jackson  McClaran  Chapter. 
Number  of  families  served  (exclusive  of  informa- 


tion and  transients) 836 

Percentage  in  town 50 

Percentage  in  county 50 

Number  of  transients  served  in  1919 50 

Number  of  information  cases  (only) 50 

Number  bonuses  claimed  291 

Number  allotment  and  allowance  cases 203 

Number  cases  in  which  man  died  in  service 14 

Number  Liberty  Bond  claims 86 

Number  extra  l%c  mileage  cases 186 

Insurance  information  cases 200 

Amount  government  insurance  reinstated  (some 

converted)  $260,000.00 

Number  disabled  men  applying  to  Home  Service 140 

Number  disabled  men  in  town 79 
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Number  disabled  men  in  county 61 

Number  compensation  claims  filed 82 

Number  receiving  compensation 32 

Number  disabled  men  who  have  received  hospital 

treatment  16 

Number  disabled  men  who  yet  need  medical  or 

hospital  treatment  39 

Number  disabled  men  in  training  by  Federal  Board...  3 

Number  of  men  who  need  vocational  training  yet 23 

Number  tuberculosis  ex-service  men  dealt  with 27 

Amount  of  money  Home  Service  has  brought  into 
Madison  County  by  different  government 
claims  (this  does  not  include  insurance) $75,000.00 

Amount  relief  in  1918  (grants) 75.00 

Amount  of  financial  relief  1919 — 

Grants  „ 239.51 

Loans  300.00 

Amount  of  loans  repaid , 243.84 


The  Home  Service  Executive  Secretary  is  responsible  to  a 
Home  Service  Committee  for  her  work  and  disbursement  of 
funds.  This  committee  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  local  Red 
Cross  Chapter.  Until  January  1,  1920,  the  Home  Service  Com- 
mittee met  every  two  weeks;  it  now  meets  once  a month.  At 
these  meetings  a report  of  the  work  is  given.  Problems  are  dis- 
cussed and  plans  made  for  handling  the  work.  The  Home 
Service  Secretary  is  given  a revolving  fund  of  $200.00  which  is 
used  only  for  financial  relief  and  emergency  expenditures.  The 
salary  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Home  Service  office  is 
met  from  the  chapter  treasury.  When  this  fund  is  exhausted  the 
treasurer  replaces  this  amount  to  the  account  of  the  Home 
Service  Secretary.  Monthly  reports  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
this  fund  are  made  by  the  Home  Service  Secretary  to  the  Chap- 
ter Treasurer. 
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1919. 

No.  Families 

Services 

Informa- 

Am’t 

Month. 

Dealt  With. 

Rendered. 

tion  Only 

Relief 

January  

55 

52 

3 

$ 93.25 

February  

63 

61 

2 

14.95 

March  

202 

202 

29.50 

April  

149 

129 

20 

43.24 

May  

300 

248 

52 

38.77 

June  

300 

225 

75 

127.06 

July  

400 

314 

85 

18.60 

August  

347 

300 

47 

73.95 

September  

350 

335 

15 

40.57 

October 

157 

145 

12 

29.67 

November  

135 

99 

36 

28.37 

December  

155 

131 

24 

1.58 

Total  

2613 

2241 

371 

$539.51 

Of  this  amount  $243.84  in  grants  has  been  repaid. 


1918. 

January  7 

February  5 

March  6 

April  7 

May  6 

June  8 

July  15 

August  9 

September  11 

October 19 

November  25 

December 35 


Total  153 


7 


3 

2 

3 

4 

$7.00 

3 

4 

1.00 

6 

1.10 

8 

7 

8 

7 

2 

9.35 

10 

1 

19 

20.03 

22 

6 

27.70 

35 

9.00 

130 

27 

$75.18 

A record  has  been  kept  of  each  family  that  has  been  served. 
The  following  is  a case  which  illustrates  the  type  of  work  that 
has  been  done: 


A soldier  died  in  France  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His 
old  father  called  at  Home  Service  office  for  help  in  filing  claims 
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for  the  boy’s  insurance.  This  help  was  given ; then  the  Secretary 
went  to  the  home.  There  she  found  four  children,  all  of  school 
age,  and  all  out  of  school — kept  out  for  the  little  amount  they 
could  earn.  The  father,  mother  and  Secretary  talked  this  over 
and  found  that  it  really  did  not  pay  to  keep  the  children  at 
home  to  work,  they  earned  so  little.  Arrangements  were  soon 
made  to  send  the  children  to  school,  but  here  a difficulty  arose. 
The  school  was  two  miles  distant  and  one  little  boy  was  a 
cripple;  he  could  not  walk  so  far.  A doctor  was  consulted  to 
see  if  this  child  could  be  helped.  The  doctor  thought  he  could, 
but  he  would  have  to  go  to  an  Ortopedic  hospital.  Then 
through  the  local  Red  Gross  arrangements  were  made  for  this 
in  a nearby  city.  A volunteer  took  the  boy.  It  took  months  of 
treatment,  but  eventually  the  little  fellow  came  back,  wearing 
braces  to  be  sure,  but  able  to  walk  to  school  with  the  others  and 
join  in  their  out-door  play.  The  Red  Cross  secured  all  services 
at  the  least  possible  expense  and  met  all  bills  until  the  father 
was  able  to  repay  according  to  his  income,  by  monthly  pay- 
ments. He  has  now  repaid  every  penny,  has  lost  none  of  his  self- 
respect,  and  does  not  feel  that  he  and  his  family  have  been  ob- 
jects of  charity. 

Welfare  Work  in  Churches. 

Relief  work  is  done  in  all  of  the  churches  respectively.  No 
record  is  kept  either  of  the  type  of  work  done  or  amount  of 
money  spent. 

Relief  is  administered  by  the  pastors,  the  church  boards, 
special  committees  and  in  some  cases  through  the  Volunteers 
of  America. 

In  only  very  few  cases  is  a study  made  of  the  families  re- 
ceiving this  service,  and  in  none  of  the  churches  are  the  serv- 
ices of  a trained  welfare  worker  available. 

A Local  Need  in  Jackson. 

Aside  from  relief  organizations,  there  is  in  every  city  a 
need  for  some  institution  or  organization  to  provide  for  the 
“stranger  within  her  gates.” 
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This  local  need  is  a well-equipped  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Young 
Woman’s  Home,  located  at  Royal  and  Chester  Streets,  is  the 
one  and  only  institution  and  organization  in  the  city  to  meet 
the  permanent  need  of  the  girl  in  Jackson  without  a home. 

This  Home  was  founded  in  1909  and  at  that  time  belonged 
to  the  Methodist  Conference  and  received  from  it  a 
small  sum  annually.  Latetf  it  became  interdenominational.  In 
1915  the  present  house  was  purchased,  and  through  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  deeded  to  the  City  of  Jackson.  The  city  did  not 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Home  until  April  1,  1920,  when 
a resolution  was  passed  to  give  $25.00  per  month.  An  effort  is 
being  made  now  among  all  the  churches,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, to  improve  conditions  and  eventually  organize  into  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  This  house  has  sheltered  about  850  girls;  at  the 
present  time  there  are  12  boarders.  They  pay  no  fixed  sum 
but  prorate  the  expense  of  the  food  and  fuel — the  officers  bear- 
ing the  other  expenses. 

The  building  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  particularly  in  the 
rear.  The  furnishings  are  plain  but  neat. 

The  Home  is  well  suited,  but  not  well  equipped  for  its  pres- 
ent function.  The  house  is  large  and  can  accommodate  25 
or  30  girls.  Special  equipment  is  much  needed — a laundry 
with  set  tubs  and  other  modern  conveniences,  better  bath  and 
toilet  facilities  and  some  arrangement  for  indoor  sports. 

IV.  Recommendations. 

1.  A trained,  or  at  least  a practical  nurse,  at  the  Almshouse 
and  a superintendent  who  knows  methods  of  welfare  work. 

2.  An  investigation,  by  personal  visit,  of  all  cases  receiving 
public  or  private  relief,  and  where  relief  is  given  to  families, 
follow-up  work  in  the  homes  by  a trained  worker  or  some 
local  agency  or  club. 

3.  A careful  record  of  every  case.  Record  to  include  fam- 
ily history,  relationship,  names,  ages,  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions, former  addresses  and  employment,  relatives  and  other 
agencies. 

Files — A separate  folder  should  be  kept  for  each  case. 
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4.  A larger  appropriation  for  Mothers’  Pensions,  sufficient 
to  at  least  carry  out  the  law  and  permit  of  constructive  work 
being  done  in  these  homes. 

5.  That  the  work  of  the  Young  Women’s  Home  be 
strengthened,  with  ultimate  purpose  of  developing  it  into  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

6.  An  endorsement  committee  for  all  organizations  and 
persons  raising  funds  for  welfare  work  by  private  subscrip- 
tions and  public  collections. 

7.  A centralization  of  all  welfare  work  through  a Regis- 
tration Bureau  and  a standardization  of  the  work. 

Committee : 

MRS.  JULIE  WEY, 

MRS.  A.  B.  DANCY, 

REV.  GEORGE  OAKLEY, 

MISS  ANNETTE  McCLARAN, 
MRS.  J.  L.  HUGHES, 

DAVID  COY. 


8EUVE3S1IY  OF  ILL®! 3 LW 

OCT  23  1821 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Child  IPelfare 

No  one  will  dispute  the  importance  of  safeguarding  and 
securing  for  all  children  the  fundamental  rights  of  childhood. 
If  any  community  is  to  prosper  it  must  seek  to  provide  for  its 
children  a normal  home  life,  education,  recreation,  vocational 
training,  moral  and  physical  development. 

Happy  is  the  community  in  which  the  children  are  well 
cared  for  by  their  own  parents.  “The  first  claim  of  the  child 
is  upon  his  own  parents,  but  society  underwrites  the  obligation 
and  if  parenthood  is  bankrupt,  the  community  must  see  that 
the  claim  is  met,’  says  Edward  T.  Devine. 

Part  i. 

PROBLEMS  IN  CHILD  WELFARE. 

In  a careful  study  of  the  influences  which  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  our  homes,  the  committee  found  four  prob- 
lems regarding  which  the  community  should  concern  itself. 

Health . 

The  fundamental  problem  of  Child  Welfare  in  Madison 
County  is  that  of  health.  The  survey  of  the  Health  Commit- 
tee indicates  that  the  number  of  diseases  and  deaths  among 
our  children  is  far  too  great. 

The  mortality  rate  of  infants  under  one  year  averages  40 
per  year  in  the  City  of  Jackson  and  in  Madison  County  it  aver- 
ages 54.3  per  year. 

The  number  of  defects  and  diseases  in  our  school  children 
is  also  much  greater  than  it  should  be.  The  physical  examina- 
tion of  854  school  children  in  Jackson  in  1917  indicated  that 
there  was  a total  of  825  defects:  54.27%  of  the  children  had  de- 
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fective  teeth;  27.08%  had  defects  of  the  throat;  12.39%  had 
defective  eyes. 

In  the  county  the  number  of  defects  per  child  is  even 
greater.  In  the  total  of  270  children  examined  by  the  Field  Unit 
of  Rural  Sanitation,  639  defects  were  found:  10.7%  of  the 
children  have  nasal  defects;  27%  have  defects  of  the  ear; 
37.8 % have  defects  of  the  eyes;  47%  have  defective  teeth  and 
80.4%  suffer  because  of  defects  of  the  throat.  If  the  right 
remedial  care  is  provided,  most  of  these  defects  can  be  re- 
moved. 

There  would  not  have  been  a rejection  of  33.3%  of  Ameri- 
ca’s men  in  the  draft  for  the  great  World  War  if  these 
same  men,  during  their  school  days,  had  received  physical  ex- 
aminations and  medical  attention  for  remediable  defects. 

Play  of  the  Child. 

Play  is  a part  of  the  normal  life  of  the  child,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  child’s  health  is  his  opportunity  for  play.  A place 
to  play  is  the  first  requisite  to  make  play  an  effective  factor  in 
the  child’s  life  that  his  development  demands.  Also  the  child’s 
play  must  be  guided  and  supervised.  This  supervision  requires 
trained  leadersip.  A study  of  the  play  life  of  the  City  of  Jack- 
son  shows  that  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
matter.  In  the  schools  of  Jackson  playgrounds  are  not  adequate 
and  are  not  equipped  with  apparatus.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  an  organized  way  to  provide  supervised  play  and  recreation 
in  the  public  parks. 

Education. 

The  third  problem  encountered  by  the  Committee  on  Child 
Welfare  is  an  educational  one. 

In  many  ways  Jackson  may  be  proud  of  its  school  system, 
but  if  the  children  are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  system, 
regular  school  attendance  must  be  enforced. 

A careful  survey  disclosed  the  fact  that  over  300  white 
children  are  out  of  school  in  the  City  of  Jackson.  Of  these  300 
a special  study  was  made  of  104  cases,  and  the  following 
reasons  were  found  for  non-attendance : 
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At  work 

Night  School 

Defectiveness  

Indifference  

Illness  in  family 

Incorrigibles 

Unclassified  


10 

2 

33 

21 

2 

21 


Among  the  colored  children  there  were  obtained  the  names 
of  337  children  who  are  out  of  school.  The  colored  committee 
which  made  this  survey  states  that  the  total  number  would 
exceed  400.  The  following  causes  are  responsible  for  the  ab- 
sence of  149  children  out  of  the  337  whose  names  were  ob- 


tained: 

Illness 27 

Employment  62 

Indifference  „ 60 


Another  problem  encountered  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
cation is  that  too  many  of  our  children  drop  out  of  school  be- 
fore they  complete  their  training. 

The  following  is  a record  of  the  present  attendance  in  our 
public  schools,  including  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 


grades : 

Grade  7th  8th  9th  10th  11th  12th 

Number  230  166  136  105  94  57 


In  the  religious  education  of  children  in  Jackson  the  church 
survey  indicates  that  out  of  a possible  5,196  white  persons, 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  3,061  are  members  of  Sunday  schools 
— 58.9%  of  the  children  and  young  people  are  members  of 
Sunday  schools,  10.4%  lower  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
United  States.  (See  Church  Report.) 

Problems  of  Conduct. 

The  most  acute  of  all  problems  is  that  of  conduct.  The 
Juvenile  Court  records,  although  the  best  available  index, 
does  not  constitute  a complete  and  accurate  statement. 
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These  records  show  that  between  January  13,  1919,  and 
March  13,  1920,  a period  of  fourteen  months,  there  were 
brought  before  this  court  79  children;  75  of  these  children  were 
boys  and  four  were  girls;  46  of  these  children  were  white,  and 
33  were  colored.  The  charges  preferred  were  as  follows: 


Larceny  40 

Trespass 19 

Carrying  weapons  2 

Delinquency 4 

Dependency  5 

Loitering  4 

Forgery  1 

Vagrancy  1 

Incorrigible  3 


Ten  were  sent  to  a school  maintained  by  the  State  at  Nash- 
ville. Nine  were  declared  to  be  incorrigible  and  bound  over 
to  the  Criminal  Court,  from  which  court,  after  trial  and  con- 
viction, they  were  sent  to  the  State  Training  and  Agricultural 
School  for  Boys. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  in  presenting  these 
problems  of  Child  Welfare  it  has  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  great  percentage  of  our  children  present  no  problem. 
They  are  reared  in  good  homes,  they  attend  school,  form 
wholesome  habits  of  play  and  work,  and  become  efficient  citi- 
zens in  our  community. 


Part  ii. 

Jackson's  Efforts  in  Child  Welfare. 

There  is  no  special  Child  Welfare  organization  in  the  city 
of  Jackson  or  Madison  County.  Several  organizations  have 
manifested  interest  in  a general  way  but  none  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  this  work  as  a definite  program.  The  W. 
C.  T.  U.  has  had  Child  Welfare  lectures  at  regular  intervals 
during  the  past  year.  The  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  church 
societies,  and  the  community  clubs  have  also  promoted  general 
educational  work. 
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The  Visiting  Nurses’  Association  which  has  recently  be- 
come a part  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  has  always  made  a 
specialty  in  instructing  mothers  in  pre-natal  and  post-natal 
care.  Follow-up  work  has  been  done  in  each  case  and  ap- 
propriate literature  distributed.  The  report  for  this  organiza- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  of  1918  shows  that  340  school 
visits  were  made,  189  infant  welfare  visits,  and  53  pre-natal 
visits.  Besides  this,  20  public  lectures  were  given  before  vari- 
ous organizations. 

In  co-operation  with  the  city  health  officer,  school  children 
were  examined  in  1917.  This  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
war  and  also  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  nurses.  It  will  be 
continued  just  as  soon  as  nurses  can  be  secured. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  “Better  Baby”  campaign, 
held  for  two  years,  and  during  which  time  about  150  babies 
were  examined,  will  again  be  taken  up. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  providing  wholesome  and  supervised 
recreation  for  our  boys. 

The  Boy  Scouts  organization  is  helping  to  develop  our  boys 
into  manly  men.  The  Camp-Fire  is  doing  a similar  work  with 
our  girls. 

The  plans  which  have  been  outlined  by  the  Recreation 
Committee  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Atkinson  will  make  ample  provision 
for  the  children  of  Jackson.  These  plans  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee. 

School  Attendance. 

Legislation  makes  this  problem  a two-fold  one.  On  the 
one  hand,  our  State  provides  a law  which  makes  it  illegal  to 
employ  a child  of  compulsory  school  age  (6-16).  If  this  law 
were  enforced  it  would  solve,  to  a large  extent,  the  problem 
of  non-attendance. 

The  other  requirements  by  law  is  a non-attendance  officer. 
An  adequate  school  budget  and  a person  suited  for  the  work 
and  community  support  are  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  requirement.  At  present  this  law  is  not  in  operation  in 
Jackson.  The  plans  outlined  by  the  School  Committee,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  correct  this  problem. 
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The  Problems  of  Juvenile  Court . 

In  order  to  give  all  children  a fair  opportunity,  the  State 
has  made  special  provision  for  the  juvenile.  Under  the 
statute,  children  under  16  are  entitled  to  a special  hearing. 
The  statute  provides  that  the  following  classes  receive  such 
hearing : 

First:  Dependent  children,  which  term  includes  any  child 
which  is  destitute  and  abandoned,  or  has  not  proper  parental 
care  or  guardianship,  or  who  is  begging,  or  who  is  found  living 
in  any  saloon,  disorderly  house  or  with  any  vicious  or  dis- 
reputable person,  or  whose  home  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty 
or  drunkenness  or  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  guar- 
dian, or  other  person  in  whose  care  it  may  be,  is  an  unfit  place 
for  such  a child  to  live,  etc. 

Second:  Delinquent  children,  which  term  includes  any 
child  who  violates  any  law  of  the  State  or  any  city  ordinance, 
or  who  is  incorrigible,  or  who  is  a persistent  truant  from  school, 
or  who  associates  with  criminals  or  reputed  criminals  or 
vicious  or  immoral  persons,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness 
or  crime,  etc. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Juvenile  Court  system  are: 
First  of  all,  that  it  gives  to  a child  a separate  hearing,  and  that 
special  attention  is  given  to  not  only  the  causes  which  lead  to 
the  offense,  but  also  to  possible  opportunities  of  correcting  the 
habits  of  the  child  in  a constructive  instead  of  a punitive 
manner. 

The  second  feature  provided  by  the  law  is  the  probation 
system.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  juvenile  judge  to  have 
an  assistant  who  will  make  a careful  study  of  the  home  con- 
ditions and  who  will  represent  the  interest  of  the  child  when 
the  case  is  heard.  This  officer  shall  also  furnish  such  infor- 
mation and  assistance  as  the  court  may  require  and  take 
charge  of  any  child  before  and  after  the  trial.  The  distinctive 
value  of  this  work  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  discover  the 
factors  or  environment  in  the  home  of  the  child  which  are 
often  primarily  responsible  for  his  digressions.  In  many  cases 
a reconstruction  of  the  home  saves  not  only  the  one  child,  but 
others  in  the  family,  and  even  the  neighborhood. 
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While  the  State  law  makes  provision  for  a probation  sys- 
tem, up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  employed  in  Madison 
County.  All  juvenile  cases,  however,  receive  a separate  hear- 
ing before  the  County  Judge. 

The  introduction  of  the  probation  system,  accompanied 
with  physical  and  mental  examination  of  the  children  and  the 
keeping  of  a complete  record  of  each  child  is  highly  desirable. 
The  court  is  to  be  commended  upon  the  work  of  the  past  and 
deserves  more  support  in  order  to  make  its  work  more  ef- 
fective. 

State  Institutions  for  Children. 

Madison  County  has  no  special  institution  for  the  care  of 
children.  The  following  State  institutions,  however,  are  open 
to  the  children  of  Madison  County:  The  Tennessee  Children’s 
Home  Society  at  Nashville;  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville; 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxville;  Tennessee  Re- 
formatory for  Boys,  at  Nashville,  and  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  and  Girls  at  Nashville.  In  1915  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a vocational 
school  for  girls  and  appropriated  $35,000.00  for  grounds  and 
buildings.  The  school  is  to  be  located  at  Tullahoma.  This  in- 
stitution is  not  yet  completed. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000.00  for  a State  Institution  for 
the  Feebleminded  has  been  made,  but  on  account  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  appropriation,  not  even  the  buildings  can 
be  erected. 

The  Tennessee  Children’s  Home  Society  is  Tennessee’s  only 
state-wide  home-finding  agency.  It  handles  only  children 
under  seven  years  of  age.  It  is  incorporated,  licensed,  super- 
vised and  partially  financed  by  the  State.  Its  purpose  is  “To 
seek  orphaned,  abandoned,  dependent  and  neglected  children 
in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  to  place  them  in  good  family 
homes;  to  prevent  a permanent  break  in  family  ties  wherever 
possible,  by  giving  assistance  to  worthy  mothers  in  caring  for 
their  own  children,  and  to  aid  and  befriend  all  needy  chil- 
dren.” These  privileges  are  extended  to  every  County  and 
community  in  the  State. 
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The  School  for  the  Blind  is  located  in  Nashville.  The 
school  is  open  from  September  to  June,  the  children  return- 
ing to  their  homes  during  vacation.  Provision  is  made  for  de- 
pendent or  homeless  children  during  the  vacation  period.  The 
school  has  a literary,  domestic  science,  manual  training  and 
musical  department.  All  children  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  without  sufficient  vision  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  are  eligible  for  admission  into 
this  institution  and  no  limitation  is  placed  on  any  city  or 
county  as  to  number.  At  the  present  time  there  are  eight 
children  enrolled  from  Madison  County — six  from  Jackson 
proper. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  open  to  both  white 
and  colored  children.  The  white  department  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  of  Knoxville;  the  colored  department  some 
distance  from  Knoxville.  The  school  has  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  250  pupils.  It  has  literary,  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  departments,  as  well  as  a printing  plant  for 
the  boys.  The  school  teaches  both  the  sign  and  oral  method. 

The  Tennessee  Reformatory  for  Boys,  now  known  as 
State  Training  and  Agricultural  School  for  Boys,  is  located 
about  seven  miles  from  Nashville  on  a farm  of  about  650  acres. 
It  receives  boys  under  18  years  of  age,  guilty  of  felony,  who  are 
committed  by  the  circuit,  criminal  and  juvenile  courts  of  the 
State.  There  are  two  departments,  one  for  white  and  one  for 
colored  boys. 

There  are  now  18  boys  from  Madison  County  in  this  insti- 
tution— nine  white  and  nine  colored.  As  soon  as  boys  become 
eligible  they  are  placed  out  on  parole.  At  the  present  time 
none  are  eligible  from  Madison  County. 

The  Tennessee  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  is 
located  three  miles  from  Nashville.  Its  purpose  is  to  care  for, 
educate  and  train  dependent  and  unfortunate  children.  Liter- 
ary courses  extend  through  the  tenth  grade.  Various  practical 
industries  are  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Time  for  study 
is  divided  equally  between  the  literary  and  industrial  depart- 
ments. 
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The  quota  allowed  Madison  County  is  16.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  12  children  from  Madison  County  in  the  school. 
Since  January  1, 1918,  fourteen  have  been  received  from  Madi- 
son County  and  six  discharged. 

The  school  receives  both  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
8 and  18. 

Recommendations. 

First.  The  examination  of  school  children,  at  one  time  un- 
dertaken by  the  City  Health  Officer  and  the  Visiting  Nurses’ 
Association,  should  be  made  permanent  and  more  effective  by 
follow-up  work. 

Second.  This  Committee  endorses  the  recreational  pro- 
gram as  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Recreation,  also  the 
provisions  for  public  playgrounds  under  trained  leadership. 

Third.  The  Committee  recommends  that  special  attention 
be  given,  through  a trained  attendance  officer,  to  all  chil- 
dren out  of  school,  and  that  the  matter  of  children  dropping 
out  of  school  before  finishing  the  grades  be  given  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

Fourth.  The  Committee  endorses  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  further  recommends  that  in  the  solution  of  juve- 
nile problems  of  conduct  all  parents  and  all  adult  citizens  be 
impressed  with  their  personal  responsibility  in  this  matter.  A 
social  worker  can  be  of  material  help  in  reducing  the  number 
of  cases  that  appear  before  our  Juvenile  Court  but  the  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  all  parents  and  all  adult  citizens  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  churches,  clubs  and  newspapers  must  have  failed  un- 
less Jackson  reduces  the  number  of  her  children  whose  con- 
duct is  problematic. 

Fifth.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Parent-Teach- 
er Associations  be  responsible  for  a complete  Child  Welfare 
program  in  each  community.  This  program  should  consist  of 
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the  special  activities  which  are  outlined  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  Washington. 

Committee : 

MRS.  W.  E.  McCLAMROCH, 
MRS.  JULIE  WEY, 

JUDGE  THOS.  ROTHROCK, 
MRS.  A.  K.  JOBE, 

MRS.  C.  M.  THOMPSON, 
PROF.  M.  M.  SUMMAR. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Recreation 

Part  I. 

STUDY  OF  THE  PLAY  LIFE  OF  JACKSON. 

Jackson  is  a city  of  approximately  20,000  people.  The 
figures  of  the  new  census  are  not  yet  available,  but  there  seems 
to  be  quite  a general  agreement  as  to  this  figure.  Estimates 
vary  as  to  the  proportion  of  colored  people  in  the  population, 
running  all  the  way  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  We  are  safe  in 
saying  that  at  least  six  to  eight  thousand  of  the  people  are  col- 
ored. With  the  City  of  Jackson  must  be  considered  Madison 
County  with  its  population  of  at  least  23,000  people.  These 
people  look  to  Jackson  for  a great  deal  of  their  recreational 
as  well  as  their  business  and  social  life.  The  entire  county  is 
tributary  to  Jackson,  the  county  seat. 

Jackson  has  grown  steadily  outward  in  all  directions  from 
a closely  settled  center  of  the  city.  There  have  not  been  very 
extensive  realty  developments  at  a distance  from  the  city,  and 
the  gradual  building  up  of  the  spaces  in  between,  but  the 
growth  has  been  from  the  central  part  of  the  city  outward. 
The  most  significant  feature  to  be  noted,  from  the  recreational 
standpoint,  is  the  absence  of  the  typical  vacant  lot.  The  vacant 
lot  playground  does  not  exist  in  Jackson.  A study  which  was 
made  by  the  Rotary  Site  Committee  and  Boy  Scouts  brought  in 
a great  many  letters  and  sketches  from  the  boys,  but  only  re- 
vealed one  baseball  diamond,  and  it  on  a lot  scarcely  large 
enough  for  a regular  game.  This  condition  is  so  remarkable 
as  to  be  almost  un-American.  Lots  were  mentioned  as  play 
places  by  the  boys  measuring  only  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
square  feet.  Street  play  is  apparent  everywhere.  A large 
drainage  ditch  which  runs  diagonally  through  the  city  and 
which  is  only  covered  for  a small  part  of  its  way  affords  one 
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of  the  largest  single  facilities  for  play  in  the  city,  but  it  is  play 
of  a very  low  type.  The  public  facilities  are  decidedly  limited. 

Lancaster  Park,  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city,  has 
some  excellent  possibilities  which  will  be  mentioned  in  an- 
other part  of  this  report.  The  city  owns  property  out  near  the 
city  line  on  Chester  street  which  was  formerly  a colored  ceme- 
tary.  This  property  has  not  been  developed  for  play,  nor  is 
it  used  at  the  present  time  to  any  extent  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  should  be  retained  by  the  city,  as  there  is  a well  marked 
growth  of  small  homes  in  the  city  in  that  direction,  so  that 
within  a few  years  there  will  be  a large  population  of  wage- 
earning people  living  in  that  section  of  the  city.  Highland 
Park,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  street  car  lines,  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  city,  but  has  been  sold.  It  contains  the  only 
ball  field  in  the  city  except  at  the  fairground,  and  it  is  still 
used  by  the  High  School  students  for  baseball  practice. 

Commercial  recreation  does  not  show  many  very  serious 
conditions.  The  two  motion  picture  houses  are  showing  a 
rather  good  grade  of  pictures.  The  ventilation  and  lighting 
are  fair  and  on  the  whole  they  average  well. 

There  are  three  pool  halls  which  are  frequented  by  large 
numbers  of  young  men.  I was  told  that  there  is  a good  deal 
of  petty  gambling  going  on  in  the  pool  halls,  but  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  it.  The  order  on  the  three  evenings  when  I visited 
the  pool  halls  was  very  good.  Ventilation  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  good.  Two  of  the  halls  were  kept  very  clean,  and 

I saw  no  minors  in  the  halls.  My  visits  were  at  5,  10  and 

II  P.  M. 

One  dance  hall  and  skating  rink  just  outside  of  the  city,  at 
the  end  of  a car  line,  was  visited.  A swimming  tank  is  operated 
in  connection  with  the  hall  and  rink  during  the  summer.  A 
few  tendencies  were  noted  here  which  may  lead  to  bad  con- 
ditions. 

The  matter  of  better  supervision  was  taken  up  with  the 
management,  and  their  interest  in  providing  wholesome  recre- 
ation gives  assurance  that  the  suggestions  will  be  carried  out. 

The  play  situation  with  respect  to  the  colored  people  is 
relatively  about  the  same  as  it  is  for  whites,  except  that  the 
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one  park,  situated  opposite  Lancaster  Park,  which  was  for- 
merly available  to  them  is  now  closed.  Colored  patrons  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  second  balcony  of  both  of  the  regular  motion  pic- 
ture houses.  Their  own  motion  picture  house  is  rather  poor 
in  quality  and  the  projection  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Some 
definite  recommendations  in  regard  to  colored  recreation  will 
appear  further  on  in  the  report. 

The  schools  of  Jackson  offer  very  little  play  space.  At 
none  of  the  schools  is  there  an  adequate  playground.  None 
of  them  has  taken  into  account  nor  provided  space  for  the 
recreation  of  the  recess  period.  There  is  no  gymnasium  in 
any  of  the  schools  and  but  one  auditorium,  that  in  the  High 
School — which  has  an  open  stage  without  scenery.  Into  this 
auditorium  about  four  or  five  hundred  children  can  be 
crowded  by  having  them  sit  two  in  a seat.  It  is  used  as  a study 
hall  by  the  High  School  pupils  and  for  occasional  lectures  or 
entertainments  of  an  educational  or  cultural  nature. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a good  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool 
which,  in  addition  to  its  use  by  the  large  membership  of 
the  association,  both  junior  and  senior,  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  men  students  in  Union  University.  In  addition  to 
being  a club  house  for  600  members,  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  building 
is  used  freely  by  all  civic  and  social  clubs  as  a meeting  center. 

I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  provision  for  active 
recreation  for  young  women  and  girls.  They  have  some  oppor- 
tunity for  swimming  during  the  summer,  but  the  crowded 
condition  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not  seem  to  promise  any  relief 
from  that  quarter.  During  my  short  stay  in  the  city,  the  only 
girls  whom  I saw  at  play  were  on  the  grounds  at  the  Woman’s 
College  and  were  students  there. 

The  most  wholesome  recreation  for  the  younger  girls  that 
was  observed  is  that  of  the  Girls’  Camp-Fire  Association.  There 
are  five  groups  organized.  This  work  should  be  extended  to 
all  girls. 

The  churches  of  Jackson  are  also  providing  some  recrea- 
tion in  the  form  of  socials  and  picnics.  Under  trained  leader- 
ship this  could  be  made  to  serve  a larger  purpose. 
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The  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  deserves  special  mention.  The 
Scouts  use  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a club  house.  They  meet  every 
Friday  evening.  Movies  and  Scout  tales  are  provided  regu- 
larly. In  a period  of  three  months  the  organization  has  ac- 
quired 120  members. 

Part  II. 

RECREATIONAL  NEEDS. 

Section  1. 

A Place  to  Play. 

The  first  requisite  in  developing  a play  and  recreation  sys- 
tem of  Jackson  is  provision  for  play  space.  It  has  been  found  by 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  cities  that  the  playground  must 
be  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  child’s  home.  The  ef- 
fective radius  of  the  playground  for  a small  child  is  about  a 
half  mile;  for  older  children  and  adolescents  about  a mile. 
Groups,  such  as  teams  or  school  classes,  will  go  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  city  for  special  affairs  and  contests,  but  for  the 
normal  day-to-day  play  the  play-place  must  be  found  nearer 
to  the  homes  of  the  children.  For  this  reason  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  Jackson  must  make  other  provision  for  play 
than  that  which  now  exists. 

Lancaster  Park  offers  the  opportunity  for  some  excellent 
development  as  a breathing  place  for  the  people  of  the  city,  a 
place  where  family  groups  can  go  upon  holidays  and  upon 
Sundays,  and  in  addition  to  this  use,  which  is  the  only  service 
it  renders  to  the  community  now,  there  may  well  be  developed 
there  a community  playground  which  will  take  care  of  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  southern  section  of  the  city.  It  is  of 
special  importance  that  Lancaster  Park  be  developed  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  of  beauty.  It  is  the  “front 
yard  of  Jackson.”  Visitors  to  the  city  coming  in  on  two  of  the 
principal  railroads  stop  at  the  depot  immediately  in  front  of 
the  park,  and  the  Burlington  Way,  an  interstate  highway  which 
is  growing  in  importance,  passes  along  the  western  boundary 
of  the  park.  For  this  alone,  it  is  a civic  asset  which  should  be 
developed. 
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The  eight-acre  tract  of  land  along  the  railroad  to  the  east 
of  the  park  which  has  been  recently  purchased,  should  be  de- 
veloped as  an  integral  part  of  the  park  proper.  Some  play 
apparatus  should  be  placed  in  the  park  immediately — sand 
boxes,  swings,  teeter  boards  and  a slide.  The  wading  pool 
should  be  repaired  and  put  into  operation  with  the  beginning 
of  the  warm  weather,  and  the  small  lake  to  the  southeast  of  the 
waterworks  reconstructed  as  a swimming  pool.  With  concrete 
side  walls  and  a sandy  bottom,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
artesian  water  diverted  directly  into  this  lake  an  almost  ideal 
swimming  pool  would  be  provided,  capable  of  caring  for  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  northern  two-thirds  of  the  land  recent- 
ly purchased  to  the  east  of  the  waterworks  should  be  con- 
verted into  an  athletic  field  extending  from  the  principal  park 
site  to  Mobile  Avenue. 

The  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  south  of  the  water- 
works, should  all  be  held  by  the  city  free  of  any  encum- 
brances so  that  in  the  immediate  future  it  can  be  parked  with 
a water-side  walk,  trees  and  shrubs  and  a driveway  so  that 
automobiles  may  go  south  on  Royal  street  and  turn  east  on  the 
new-made  land  at  the  end  of  the  lake  and  the  come  up  to  the 
east  side  of  the  lake,  and  passing  around  the  playground,  go 
out  on  Mobile  Avenue.  This  entire  drive  should  be  bordered 
by  trees.  The  short  street  might  as  well  be  closed  from  the 
railroad  to  the  corner  of  the  property  desired  by  the  Fair  As- 
sociation. A short  term  lease,  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  to  the 
Fair  Association  to  a part  of  the  newly  acquired  land  is  de- 
sirable. (See  Design,  Page  4.) 

In  connection  with  the  the  use  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Fair  Association,  adequate  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic should  be  incorporated  in  any  lease  which  is  drawn  up.  A 
quasi  public  institution  such  as  a Fair  Association  should  make 
its  facilities  available  to  the  people  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, and  with  only  such  limitations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  property.  This,  I understand,  is  the  policy 
of  the  recent  directors  of  the  Fair  Association,  but  in  making 
a lease  covering  a period  of  ten  years,  the  city  authorities  must 
protect  the  public  interest  very  definftely  sa  that  in  the  event 
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of  any  change  in  the  directorate,  or  change  of  policy  for  any 
reason  whatever,  the  public  may  not  find  itself  excluded  from 
its  own  property,  or  to  use  it  only  under  very  decided  restric- 
tions. In  return  for  the  lease  of  this  property,  the  Fair  Asso- 
ciation should  not  only  pay  a cash  rental,  but  should  also  put 
in  such  buildings  and  such  shrubbery  and  fences  as  will  make 
the  entire  development  of  Lancaster  Park  harmonious  and 
beautiful. 

Next  to  the  development  of  Lancaster  Park  is  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  play  space  very  close  to  the  center  of  the  city. 
This  need  not  be  a very  large  tract  of  land,  but  should  be  suit- 
able for  small  children  and  for  mass  games  that  do  not  require 
a large  amount  of  space. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  most 
closely  built-in  sections,  scarcely  a lot  of  any  description  is  to 
be  found  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  There  are  some  play 
spaces  which  could  be  used  at  College  Street  school,  and  there 
is  a possibility  of  using  temporarily  a small  section  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  Union  University  campus,  but  in 
addition  to  these  spaces,  useful  only  for  games  that  do  not  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  space,  there  must  be  found  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city  some  play  field  large  enough  for  a ball  diamond. 

In  the  northwestern  section  of  the  city  there  is  a small 
amount  of  play  space  at  the  West  Jackson  School,  and  also  at 
the  Alexander  School,  but  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  a 
place  that  is  large  enough  for  a ball  field  must  be  discovered. 

For  the  colored  people  the  old  park  opposite  Lancaster 
Park  should  be  leased  or  bought  and  equipped,  and  super- 
vision and  direction  for  play  provided.  There  should  also  be 
found  space  for  play  and,  if  possible,  a ball  diamond  for  the 
colored  people  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  city. 

These  suggestions  are  for  the  immediate  solution  of  the  play 
needs  of  the  city.  Jackson  ought  now  to  be  taking  a long  look 
into  the  future.  In  doing  so,  in  addition  to  the  spaces  consid- 
ered above,  the  following  should  be  considered : 
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(1)  There  is  a large  tract  of  land,  rather  well  located  for 
a ball  field  and  such  activities  requiring  larger  space,  east  of 
Hays  Avenue,  just  across  from  Union  University. 

(2)  At  the  Whitehall  school  there  should  be  more  school 
ground  than  seems  to  be  included  in  the  school  yard  at  the 
present. 

(3)  Just  south  of  Alexander  School,  across  the  street  from 
it,  there  is  a small  lot  which  is  now  being  used  by  the  children. 
This  lot  and  the  adjacent  lot  to  the  south  ought  to  be  converted 
into  a playground. 

(4)  On  the  north  side  of  Arlington  Avenue,  just  east  of 
Campbell,  is  an  irregular-shaped  lot  running  through  to  the 
next  street  north.  It  has  some  good  shade  trees  and  space 
enough  for  a ball  diamond. 

(5)  Much  of  these  parcels  of  land  lies  in  a section  which  is 
rather  closely  settled,  and  which  promise  to  be  more  closely 
settled  in  the  very  near  future.  Each  one  or  all  of  them  might 
be  acquired  on  lease  with  the  privilege  of  purchase.  A careful 
study  should  be  made  of  the  possibilities  of  developing  play 
space  all  the  way  along  Sand  Branch.  Parts  of  this  natural 
drain  have  already  been  filled  up  with  the  large  underground 
drain  installed,  and  sooner  or  later  this  natural  water  course, 
which  seems  to  be  the  central  artery  of  the  storm  drain  sys- 
tem of  the  city,  will  be  entirely  covered  up.  As  the  process  of 
getting  rid  of  the  unsightly  drain  goes  on,  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  play  should  be  thinking  about  using  some  of  the 
reclaimed  land  as  play  space  for  the  people  of  the  city. 

The  probability  is  that  the  development  in  the  next  few 
years  will  not  be  different  from  the  past,  and  if  the  city  grows 
steadily  outward  it  will  be  built  up  rather  closely,  and  unless 
somebody  begins  now  to  think  about  the  play  needs  of  the 
next  generation,  the  condition  as  it  now  exists  all  over  the  city 
will  still  exist  then. 

An  investment  must  be  made  in  public  property  before  the 
prices  are  prohibitive  and  without  incurring  the  expense  of 
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tearing  out  buildings  to  make  play  spaces.  The  schools  of  the 
future  should  be  built  on  much  larger  lots  than  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  public  schools,  and  no  public  school  should  be  built 
in  the  future  in  the  city  without  an  auditorium  and  a gym- 
nasium and  baths. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the  present  de- 
cade will  undoubtedly  be  the  social  use  of  school  property.  The 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  public  money  which  is  tied  up  in 
school  buildings  must  be  made  to  serve  the  people  more  than 
the  thirty  hours  per  week  which  it  is  now  so  commonly  used. 
Judged  by  present  tendencies,  the  great  community  club  of  the 
future  will  be  the  public  school. 

It  would  not  seem  to  be  advisable  for  a large  investment  to 
be  made  in  playground  sites  immediately.  After  the  play- 
grounds have  been  in  operation  for  one  or  two  seasons  a 
much  better  understanding  is  gained  of  the  play  needs  than 
is  possible  through  even  the  most  comprehensive  survey,  and 
it  would  seem  wisest,  therefore,  that  certain  property  be  ac- 
quired on  lease,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  within  one  or  two 
years  at  a stated  price,  and  as  the  play  life  of  the  community 
develops,  these  or  better  tracts  of  land  should  be  bought.  The 
most  important  immediate  need  is  to  get  the  children  and  the 
young  people  to  playing. 

In  addition  to  the  playgrounds  proper,  a great  deal  should 
be  done  with  outdoor  competitive  games.  With  its  twenty- 
five  or  more  factories,  Jackson  should  have  immediately  a 
number  of  live  industrial  baseball  leagues,  each  one  composed 
of  some  six  or  eight  teams  with  a regular  schedule  of  ama- 
teur baseball.  Places  will  have  to  be  provided  where  these 
games  can  be  played  after  working  hours  from  day  to  day,  and 
in  addition  to  providing  wholesome  exercise,  they  will  have 
a very  salutary  effect  on  industrial  morale  and  will  promote 
the  general  contentment  and  happiness  of  all  who  engage  in 
them  or  are  interested  in  them. 
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Section  2. 

Equipment. 

The  playground  equipment  which  has  proven  most  useful 
is  relatively  simple.  Sand  boxes,  swings,  teeter-boards,  and 
circle  swings  (the  giant  stride)  are  most  safe  and  popular  and 
the  children  never  tire  of  them.  Slides  are  good,  but  no  large 
number  of  them  (one  or  two  at  most  to  a playground)  are 
required.  The  12  or  17-foot  slide  is  most  satisfactory.  A 
large  slide  is  relatively  more  expensive  and  dangerous.  Large 
pieces  of  cumbersome  equipment  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  concerns  which  furnish  the  equipment  will  send  a man 
to  plan  for  the  location  of  the  various  items,  but  a few  facts 
should  be  remembered.  Shade  is  of  especial  importance  if 
the  largest  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  sand-box  and  swings. 
Drainage  must  be  considered  if  equipment  is  not  to  be  almost 
useless  after  heavy  rains.  All  of  the  details  can,  however,  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  director  of  recreation. 


Section  3. 


Leadership. 

Fully  as  important  as  a place  of  play  is  the  provision  for 
adequate  play  leadership.  The  experience  of  several  hundred 
cities  indicates  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  in  the  city  in 
official  capacity  whose  business  it  is  to  plan  for  play  and 
recreation.  No  institution  or  enterprise  runs  by  its  own  mo- 
mentum alone.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  man  behind  the  move- 
ment. Jackson  can  make  no  better  investment  than  provid- 
ing a director  of  recreation  who  will  be  on  duty  the  year  round 
to  plan  for  the  recreational  activities. 

In  addition  to  this  definitely  centralized  authority  for 
supervision,  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  essential  for  a 
successful  recreational  system,  that  trained  supervision  and 
leadership  is  needed  constantly  on  every  playground  for  which 
the  city  has  assumed  responsibility.  Not  only  does  this  leader- 
ship promote  participation  and  teach  ideals  of  play  and  the 
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ethics  of  clean  sport,  but  without  it  the  best  equipped  play- 
ground is  liable  at  any  time  to  become  merely  the  meeting 
place  for  the  neighborhood  gangs.  The  director  will  not  only 
personally,  and  through  his  subordinates,  have  the  direction 
of  the  playgrounds  and  the  development  of  baseball  and  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  sports  in  season,  but  will  fit  into  the  school 
system  and  work  in  close  co-operation  with  educational  au- 
thorities. In  this  connection  he  will  probably  establish  train- 
ing classes  for  workers  so  as  to  provide  a great  deal  of  ade- 
quate part-time  supervision  for  small  play  places  such  as 
school  yards  and  vacant  lots,  using  the  older  and  more  mature 
students  and  many  of  the  school  teachers  in  their  out-of- 
school hours.  A training  class  of  this  sort  might  well  be  af- 
filiated with  one  or  all  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  community,  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  Depart- 
men  of  Sociology  at  Union  University,  Woman’s  College  and 
Lane  Institute.  The  presence  of  these  training  classes  would 
also  indicate  the  possibility  of  small  practice  playgrounds  at 
each  of  these  institution  which  would  serve  as  a neighborhood 
playground  for  the  people  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  schools  as  well  as  children;  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
The  adolescent  girl  needs  recreation,  especially  such  recrea- 
tion as  has  socializing  value.  Her  play  tends  to  become  purely 
individualistic  and  too  often  she  tends  to  games  of  the  passive 
rather  than  the  active  type.  It  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  con- 
tributions of  a wise  director  of  recreation  to  provide  adequate 
and  suitable  play  for  this  group  of  young  people.  Given  a 
leader,  such  as  a city  the  size  of  Jackson  requires,  the  per- 
sonnel for  adequate  supervision  of  the  play  of  the  community 
can  readily  be  developed. 


Section  4. 

Administration. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  recreation  as  a community  function, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  entire  matter  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
regularly  constituted  official  public  body.  The  experience  of 
the  great  majority  of  American  cities  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointment  of  a Recreation  Board,  created  by  ordinance 
by  the  City  Commission,  under  which  plan  to  administer  the 
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entire  recreational  interest  of  the  city.  A city  the  size  of  Jack- 
son  need  have  no  more  than  five  members  of  such  a board. 
They  should  be  selected  to  represent  the  commercial  and  busi- 
ness interest,  the  labor  group,  and  the  woman’s  club.  This 
board  should  at  once  begin  a movement  toward  placing  the 
recreational  interest  of  the  city  upon  a basis  of  public  support 
and  should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  an  adequate 
recreation  system  is  supported  by  taxation  just  as  the  schools, 
the  fire  and  the  police  departments  and  other  necessary  public 
utilities  are  supported. 

(NOTE — At  a citizen’s  meeting  called  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Club  April  2,  two  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  first  requested  the  City  Commission  by  an  act 
of  the  charter,  to  create  a Recreation  Board,  and  the  second 
called  for  the  employment  of  a recreation  specialist  who  is  to 
direct  and  develop  adequate  playground  and  recreational 
facilities.) 


Section  5. 

Community  Recreation. 

The  subject  of  play  is  not  covered  by  mere  provision  for 
playgrounds,  athletic  activities  and  play  leadership.  That 
leadership  must  find  its  contact  with  all  of  the  varied  recrea- 
tional interests  of  the  city.  It  will  function  in  assistance  to 
the  churches,  aiding  them  with  plans  and  ideas  for  socials, 
picnics,  entertainments,  to  clubs  and  lodges  in  any  of  their 
public  functions  and  to  the  community  at  large  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  those  celebrations,  pageants  and  festivals 
which  have  such  civic  and  social  value  that  they  deserve  a 
place  in  the  community  life. 

Section  6. 

Cost. 

An  estimate  only  can  be  made  of  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  conduct  of  the  facilities  which  should  be  immedi- 
ately undertaken. 

A schedule  for  the  next  year’s  activities  should  be  about  as 
follows: 
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Budget. 

Director  

Lancaster — Full  time  woman $ 75.00  4 

Full  time  woman 100.00  3 

Part  time  woman 30.00  5 

Part  time  man 40.00  5 

Central — Full  time  woman 75.00  4 

Part  time  man 30.00  5 

Northeast — Full  time  woman 75.00  4 

Full  time  man 100.00  4 

Northwest— Full  time  woman 75.00  4 

Part  time  woman 30.00  5 

Whitehall — Full  time  woman 75.00  4 

Part  time  woman 30.00  5 


months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 


Equipment. 

Lancaster $600.00 

Central  600.00 

Other 650.00 

Colored  play — Supervision  and  equipment 


Part  iii. 

Relationsip  of  the  City  System  to  the  County. 


$2,000.00 

300.00 

300.00 

150.00 

200.00 

300.00 

150.00 

300.00 

400.00 

300.00 

150.00 

300.00 

150.00 


$5,000.00 


$1,850.00 

1,500.00 


$8,350.00 


The  rural  neighborhood  needs  the  development  of  its  recre- 
ational resources  to  a very  marked  degree.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished most  quickly  by  providing  proper  instruction  for 
the  rural  school  teacher  and  for  representatives  of  the  rural 
community  clubs.  A director  of  recreation  for  the  City  of 
Jackson  could  extend  his  influence  throughout  all  of  Madison 
County.  Institutes,  such  as  were  mentioned  in  a previous  part 
of  this  report,  at  the  local  educational  institutions  could  make 
provision  for  rural  school  teachers  and  neighborhood  work- 
ers. If  necessary,  Saturday  morning  classes  could  be  ar- 
ranged especially  for  rural  teacers.  Interschool  athletics  could 
be  developed  on  a county-wide  basis  and  athletic  contests  and 
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play  festivals  at  stated  times  could  be  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  county.  It  would  be  altogether  fitting  that  county  educa- 
tional authorities  should  make  definite  contribution  to  the  sal- 
ary of  a recreation  director  in  consideration  of  this  very  val- 
uable service  which  he  could  render.  Such  a plan  of  co- 
operation would  enable  Jackson  and  Madison  County  to  have 
the  services  of  a much  more  efficient  man  by  paying  five  of  six 
hundred  dollars  additional  per  year. 

NOTE — The  above  report  was  submitted  to  the  City  Com- 
mission by  R.  K.  Atkinson,  Field  Secretary  of  the  American 
Playground  Association,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Survey 
Committee,  made  a study  of  the  playground,  park  and  recrea- 
tional needs  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Atkinson  came  to  Jackson  at 
the  request  of  the  City  Commission,  the  Rotary  Recreation 
Committee  and  the  Central  Survey  Committee  to  plan  a play- 
ground and  recreational  system  which  would  be  adequate  for 
the  future. 

Survey  Recreation  Committee: 

WALTER  HUNTER, 

TOM  CADE, 

CHARLES  MERCER, 

GUTHRIE  MOSLEY, 

RELTON  SULLIVAN, 

MISS  LOUELLA  WILSON, 
MISS  RUTH  MARTIN, 

MISS  VIRGINIA  POPE. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Churches  of  Jackson 


A new  era  has  dawned  in  the  history  of  the  churches  of 
Jackson.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  progress  in  church  life  in 
other  cities,  and  in  order  to  advance  and  not  retreat  in  re- 
ligious activities,  it  is  necessary  to  take  stock.  It  was  this  feel- 
ing that  lead  the  pastors  to  make  a church  survey  of  over 
2,000  homes  in  Jackson,  and  that  lead  the  Central  Survey  Com- 
mittee to  include  the  churches  in  the  survey. 

The  survey  method  is  recognized  as  being  an  effective 
means  of  putting  church  activities  on  a sound  basis.  Exten- 
sive surveys  have  been  made  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

In  the  survey  of  church  life  in  Jackson,  our  object  has  been 
to  learn  more  about  our  churches:  the  total  number  of 
churches,  the  investment  in  church  property,  church  and  Sun- 
day school  membership  and  attendance,  general  activities,  etc. 

Buildings. 

There  are  in  the  City  of  Jackson  at  the  present  time  sixteen 
churches  for  white  people. 


Baptist  4 

Methodist  5 

Presbyterian  3 

Christian  2 

Catholic 1 

Episcopalian  1 
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The  majority  of  churches  have  well-equipped  modern 
buildings.  The  total  capacity  of  these  buildings  is  9,600,  which 
means  an  average  capacity  of  600.  The  reports  submitted  by 
pastors  show  that  only  in  three  instances  the  churches  are  not 
modern,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  having  adequate 
rooms  for  Sunday  school. 


Pastors. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  Jackson’s  pastors  are  serving  one  church 
and  are  delivering  two  sermons  per  Sunday.  Eight  out  of 
twelve  pastors  are  members  of  the  Ministerial  Association,  but 
only  three  out  of  twelve  indicated  that  they  were  members  of 
some  civic  club  or  organization  outside  of  the  church. 

The  average  salary  of  the  eight  pastors  of  Jackson  who 
reported  on  salaries  is  $1,625.00.  In  addition  to  this  salary  a 
dwelling  house  is  provided  in  most  instances. 

Finances. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a complete  statement  regarding  the 
value  of  church  property  in  Jackson.  The  average  valuation 
of  church  property  is  estimated  at  $34,463.00.  A special  in- 
quiry was  also  made  into  the  matter  of  total  church  funds  for 
last  year,  and  the  average  for  eleven  churches  answering  this 
question  was  given  as  $4,973.00.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
churches  in  Jackson  are  employing  the  budget  system  and  the 
weekly  envelope. 


Sunday  Schools. 

The  total  membership  of  the  white  Sunday  Schools  of  Jack- 
son  on  April  1,  was  3,942.  Table  12  gives  the  membership  by 
departments.  In  addition  the  table  also  indicates  the  possible 
membership  which  is  available  in  this  community  for  the 
various  age  groups  or  departments : 
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Table  12. 

Sunday  School  Membership  in  Jackson  by  Departments , 

April  1,  1920. 

Member-  Possible 


Departments. 

Age. 

ship. 

Mem. 

Cradle  Roll 

0-  3 

360 

980 

Beginners  

4-  5 

382 

600 

Primary  



6-  8 

451 

756 

Junior  

9-12 

692 

960 

Intermediate  

13-16 

443 

948 

Senior  

17-20 

731 

948 

Adults  

21  and  over 

882 

6804 

3932 

12000 

The  possible  membership  figures  herein  given  are  based 
upon  a white  population  of  12,000  for  the  City  of  Jackson;  the 
percentage  of  the  various  age  groups  being  based  upon  the 
census  of  1910. 

If  we  exclude  from  our  Sunday  School  membership  the 
adult  group,  those  who  are  21  years  and  over,  a total  of  only 
882,  we  have  an  enrollment  of  3,061  out  of  a possible  5,196 
under  21  years.  This  is  10.4%  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
whole  United  States.  Only  58.9%  of  our  children  and  young 
people  are  members  of  the  Sunday  School;  2,135  of  our  chil- 
dren and  young  people  are  not  enrolled.  This  figure  is  far  too 
high  and  indicates  that  effective  campaign  methods  should  be 
employed  to  enroll  more  of  the  children  and  young  people  in 
Sunday  School.  Without  question,  a large  number  are  at- 
tending at  the  present  time  who  are  not  enrolled  as  members. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  enlist  them  as  members. 

Membership  of  Churches  and  Sunday  School  Attendance. 

Sunday  School  attendance  and  church  membership  were 
studied  in  over  2,000  representative  homes.  In  the  first  in- 
stance a study  was  made  regarding  the  relationship  between 
church  membership  and  Sunday  School  attendance.  Among 
1,235  adult  church  members  who  are  18  years  and  over,  it  was 
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found  that  466  attend  Sunday  School  and  769  do  not  attend 
any  Sunday  School.  These  figures  show  that  36.1%  of  adult 
church  members  attend  Sunday  School,  but  many  of  them  are 
not  members.  Among  1,189  adults  who  are  non-church  mem- 
bers only  142  or  12.2%  attend  Sunday  School.  These  figures 
show  that  among  adult  church  members  36.1%  attend  Sunday 
School,  while  in  case  of  the  non-members  only  12.2%  attend 
Sunday  School. 

Parent  Church  Member  and  Children  Attending 
Sunday  School. 

The  relation  between  church  membership  of  parents  and 
Sunday  School  attendance  of  children  was  also  studied.  In  the 
first  group  of  representative  children  who  are  attending  Sun- 
day School  it  was  found  that  the  parents  of  631  are  church 
members  and  216  are  not.  These  figures  show  that  the  parents 
of  75%  of  the  children  who  attend  Sunday  School  in  Jackson 
are  church  members. 

Adolescents  Attending  Sunday  School. 

A study  was  made  in  representative  families  of  two  adoles- 
cent groups.  The  first  group  covered  the  ages  of  11-15  in- 
clusive, the  second  16-20  inclusive.  In  the  first  age  group  a 
total  of  338  was  studied,  and  it  was  found  that  75%  of  this 
number  attended  Sunday  School.  In  the  second  group,  out  of 
a total  of  223  studied,  63.7%  are  attending  Sunday  School.  In 
other  words,  the  Sunday  School  attendance  in  the  older  age 
groups  is  11.3%  lower  than  in  the  younger  age  group.  Since 
the  homes  which  were  studied  are  quite  representative  of  all 
of  the  homes  in  Jackson,  we  may  conclude  that  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  these  homes  relative  to  Sunday  School  at- 
tendance will  hold  true  for  practically  all  homes  in  the  city. 

A study  of  Sunday  School  attendance  in  comparison  with 
Sunday  School  membership  of  nine  Sunday  Schools  shows  that 
the  enrollment  totals  2,657,  the  average  attendance  per  Sunday 
totals  1,459,  or  54.9%  of  the  membership.  The  committee 
recommends  that  a 100%  attendance  campaign  be  launched  in 
all  Sunday  Schools. 
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Most  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Jackson  are  using  Interna- 
tional lessons  at  the  present  time.  Some  are  using  graded  les- 
sons, but  only  a small  number  of  the  Sunday  Schools  employ 
trained  teachers.  The  Church  Survey  Committee  recommends, 
first,  graded  lessons  for  all  Sunday  Schools,  particularly  for  the 
children;  and  second,  that  an  institute  be  held  in  Jackson  to 
train  Sunday  School  teachers  for  their  work.  The  State  de- 
mands well  trained  teachers  for  public  schools,  why  should 
the  church  tolerate  lower  standards? 


Church  Membership. 

The  membership  of  the  white  churches  of  Jackson  is  5,962. 
A study  was  made  of  some  of  the  special  problems  of  church 
membership.  In  the  first  place,  a study  was  made  regarding 
the  church  membership  of  husband  and  wife.  In  a total  of 
1,191  families  complete  data  was  obtained  regarding  church  re- 
lationship, which  is  given  in  the  table  below: 

Table  13. 

Church  Membership  of  Husbands  and  Wives. 


No.  Pet. 

Both  members  of  the  same  church . 631  52.9 

Husband  church  member,  wife  not  member 54  4.6 

Wife  church  member,  husband  not  member 255  21.5 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  church  member. 135  11.3 


Husband  and  wife  belonging  to  different  churches 116  9.7 

The  families  studied  in  this  table  are  representatives  fami- 
lies and  undoubtedly  the  percentage  indicated  in  the  table 
are  representative  of  conditions  in  general  in  Jackson. 

Church  Membership  Outside  of  Jackson. 

Another  study  pertains  to  those  who  are  members  of 
churches  in  places  other  than  Jackson.  In  the  homes  which 
were  surveyed  324  persons  were  found  who  are  attending 
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church  in  Jackson  at  the  present  time  but  who  have  their 
membership  in  churches  outside  of  Jackson. 

The  distribution  of  this  group  of  families  among  the  vari- 
ous denominations  is  indicated  in  Table  14.  The  figures  indi- 
cate one  of  the  weak  spots  in  our  church  life.  The  war  has 
undoubtedly  caused  a great  deal  of  shifting  of  our  population, 
and  church  letters  have  not  been  transferred  as  they  should  be 
to  keep  up  church  efficiency.  Every  person  living  in  Jackson 
having  a church  letter  should  have  it  referred  to  his  respective 
church  in  this  city  and  should  be  an  active  member  of  that 
church  in  this  community. 


Table  14. 

Church  Letters  Outside  of  Jackson . 

Baptist  123 

Catholic  2 

Christian  38 

Episcopal  1 

Jewish  3 

Methodist  1 138 

Presbyterian  22 

Lutheran  7 


Total 324 


Non-Members  and  Church  Preference. 

In  the  families  which  were  studied  special  attention  was 
also  given  to  the  persons  who  are  non-church  members.  A 
total  of  1,189  persons  who  are  non-members  were  found.  In 
these  special  attention  was  given  to  church  preference;  547 
among  the  1,189  indicated  that  they  had  no  particular  church 
preference.  The  church  preference  of  the  remainder  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table: 
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Table  15. 


Non-Church  Members  and  Preference. 

No  preference  547 

Baptist  (preferred)  183 

Christian  (preferred)  30 

Catholic  (preferred)  5 

Jewish  (preferred)  8 

Methodist  (preferred)  220 

Presbyterian  (preferred)  49 

Pentecost  (preferred)  2 

Episcopal  (preferred)  10 

Lutheran  (preferred)  2 

Adventist  (preferred)  4 

Holiness  (preferred)  2 

Christian  Science  (pref.) 1 

Others  6 


Adolescents  and  Church  Membership. 

Church  membership  was  studied  among  276  adolescents 
ranging  from  11  to  17,  inclusive.  Of  this  number  178,  or 
64.2%,  are  members  of  some  church. 

Revivals. 

Eleven  churches  in  Jackson  hold  revival  meetings  annually, 
and  these  are  conducted  by  local  pastors.  As  a result  of  these 
meetings  there  were  260  converts  last  year. 

Preaching  Services  and  Young  People's  Societies. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  Sunday  morning  services  in 
the  churches  of  Jackson  is  227  as  compared  with  an  average 
church  membership  of  444.  The  average  attendance  of  Sunday 
evening  services  is  155.  Young  people’s  societies  are  organ- 
ized in  the  majority  of  the  churches.  From  9 churches  defi- 
nite information  was  obtained  and  the  total  membership 
in  these  was  found  to  be  394,  making  an  average  membership 
of  43.7.  The  average  attendance  was  given  as  31%  of  the 
membership. 
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Relief  Work. 

All  of  the  churches  of  Jackson  are  doing  relief  work  at  the 
present  time  among  their  members,  whenever  there  is  an  oc- 
casion for  such  work.  In  no  church  is  this  work  done  by  a 
person  trained  in  welfare  work.  The  work  is  done  with  a fine 
willing  spirit,  but  in  a haphazard  way.  No  adequate  records 
are  kept  of  the  families  served  or  relief  administerd.  It  would 
be  well  to  carry  on  this  work  through  the  social  agencies  dk 
recting  such  work  in  the  city. 

Recreation. 

In  55%  of  the  churches  regular  entertainments  and  socials 
are  given,  but  in  no  instance  are  these  under  trained  leader- 
ship, nor  do  any  of  the  churches  provide  gymnasiums  or  spe- 
cial recreational  rooms.  A more  serious  problem  was  pre- 
sented from  the  recreational  standpoint  in  that  none  of  the 
churches  are  joining  in  recreational  activities. 

Church  and  Community. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  churches  of  Jackson,  according  to  the 
reports  which  were  made  by  pastors,  participate  at  the  present 
time  in  union  services,  and  but  very  few  of  the  churches  take 
any  active  part  in  civic  matters  in  an  organized  way.  In  nearly 
all  cases  this  is  done  by  individuals  rather  than  by  the  church 
as  a group.  The  chief  emphasis  in  all  churches  in  Jackson  is 
evangelism. 

Without  question,  the  first  business  of  the  church  is  evangel- 
ism, but  next  to  that  the  church  that  is  to  discharge  its  duties 
fully  must  relate  itself  definitely  to  life  and  to  community  im- 
provement. The  church  should  be  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity’s interests  and  the  power-plant  of  the  community’s  life. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  the  churches  of  Jackson  to  be  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  Kingdom  above,  but  to  be  concerned 
about  bringing  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  here  upon  earth 
in  the  City  of  Jackson.  We  need  better  health  facilities,  we 
need  better  schools,  we  need  better  playgrounds,  we  need  more 
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civic  pride  and  more  united  effort  to  make  our  city  beautiful 
and  fit  to  live  in. 

Who  is  to  take  the  leadership  if  the  churches  do  not? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  churches,  as  a body,  to  take  the  leader- 
ship— to  be  satisfied  with  having  its  members  act  as  indi- 
viduals only  is  not  enough. 

The  church,  as  an  organization,  must  work  for  civic  bet- 
terment, community  improvement  and  progress  if  we  are  to 
have  an  approach  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  here  upon  earth. 

Recommendations. 

First.  The  committee  recommends  that  a systematic  cam- 
paign be  launched  to  enroll  2,135  children  and  young  people  in 
Jackson  in  Sunday  School,  and  that  a membership  attendance 
campaign  be  launched. 

Second.  We  recommend  that  an  institute  in  religious  edu- 
cation be  conducted  in  the  City  of  Jackson  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministerial  Association,  and  that  all  Sunday  School 
teachers  in  Jackson  receive  definite  training  for  their  impor- 
tant work. 

Third.  That  graded  lessons  be  introduced  in  all  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools  for  the  children’s  departments. 

Fourth.  That  a systematic  plan  be  adopted  by  which  the 
church  membership  of  Jackson  can  be  increased. 

Fifth.  That  every  minister  in  Jackson  become  an  active 
member  of  the  Ministerial  Association  and  that  he  identify 
himself  with  civic  projects  and  organizations  and  that  union 
services  be  held  at  all  times  when  big  community  projects  are 
under  consideration. 

Sixth.  That  the  relief  work  of  the  churches  be  organized, 
that  records  be  kept,  and  that  it  be  carried  on  by  trained 
workers. 

Seventh.  That  the  churches  devote  more  attention  to 
wholesome  recreation.  That  they  co-operate  with  the  City 
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Commission  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  playgrounds  and 
recreational  facilities;  that  regular  church  socials  and  picnics 
be  held,  and  that  at  least  once  annually  a picnic  be  held  in 
which  all  Sunday  Schools  join. 

Eighth.  We  recommend  that  the  churches  of  Jackson  take 
active  leadership  in  improving  our  city  in  that  each  church 
will  undertake  certain  definite  projects  in  this  community 
which  should  be  undertaken. 

Let's  make  the  churches  the  Dynamo  of  Jackson. 

Committee : 

DR.  A.  C.  BELL, 

REV.  G.  M.  OAKLEY, 

REV.  K.  L.  CHAPMAN, 

DR.  H.  E.  WATTERS, 

W.  J.  BRAY. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Industry 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  following  report  is  very  in- 
complete, but  since  there  is  nothing  in  print  regarding  the  in- 
dustries of  Jackson,  the  committee  hopes  that  the  partial  re- 
port which  is  herewith  presented  will  be  of  some  value. 

Although  Jackson  is  not  what  in  general  parlance  would 
be  called  an  industrial  center,  it  is  represented  by  25  industries. 
While  it  is  true  that  these  industries  are  not  so  large  as  to 
greatly  complicate  industrial  and  social  conditions  in  the 
city,  they,  nevertheless,  play  a very  definite  role  in  the  making 
of  Jackson. 

Types  of  Industry. 

Five  railroads  enter  Jackson;  two  of  the  trunk  lines  have 
shops  which  are  located  here,  employing  about  500  men.  The 
lumber  and  wood  industry  are  represented  by  10  different 
plants.  The  cotton  industry,  with  its  by-products,  represents 
five  separate  industries.  One  of  the  largest  in  the  chain  of  the 
Bemis  mills  is  located  in  the  suburban  town  of  Bemis.  Candy, 
ice  cream,  and  soft  drinks  add  four  to  the  list  of  industries,  and 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  there  is  a large  steel 
products  company,  two  printing  companies  and  an  ice  and  coal 
company. 

Growth  of  Industry. 

The  growth  of  industry  in  the  City  of  Jackson  during  the 
past  ten  years  compares  very  favorably  with  the  growth  of 
industry  in  other  places.  A total  of  eighteen  industries  were 
covered  in  this  survey  and  the  findings  indicate  that  in  66  2-3 
percent  of  the  industries  there  has  been  an  increase  of  25%. 
While  the  remaining  industries  do  not  report  an  increase,  they 
have,  neverthless,  held  their  own. 
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The  greater  percent  of  the  industries  of  Jackson  are  con- 
trolled by  local  interests.  Some  are  controlled  by  outside  in- 
terests, and  some  by  both  local  and  outside  interests. 

Classification  of  Employees. 

The  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  industries  of  Jackson 
are  white.  In  the  eighteen  industries  which  are  covered  in 
this  report,  there  are  employed  a total  of  2,069  men,  women 
and  children;  1,383  are  white,  686  are  colored.  Of  the  white 
employees,  1,121  are  men,  234  women  and  28  are  children. 
Of  the  colored  employees,  364  are  men,  22  are  women;  56.3% 
of  the  white  men  are  skilled,  43.7%  unskilled;  74.8%  of  the 
white  men  are  classed  as  skilled,  while  only  13.7%  of  the  col- 
ored men  are  classed  as  skilled. 

A study  of  the  industrial  population  of  Jackson  shows  that 
it  is  comparatively  stable.  There  is  not  as  much  shifting  about 
in  the  community  as  has  been  experienced  by  most  industrial 
communities  during  the  past  five  years. 

Steadiness  of  Employment. 

The  eighteen  industries  represented  in  the  report  employ 
their  men  the  year-round.  The  summer  months  are  dull  in 
some  instances,  but  they  manage  to  continue  work.  There 
have  been  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  past  year  in  any 
of  the  industries,  and  the  labor  supply  has  been  sufficient  for 
all  needs  in  each  of  the  industries,  excepting  the  printing  busi- 
ness. 

Co-operative  Plans. 

Only  one  industry  reported  that  it  had  a co-operative  plan 
of  management.  Seven  industries  offer  bonuses  on  the  basis 
of  production  and  continuous  employment;  ten  strive  to  fit 
their  workers  into  the  right  niche.  The  rest  do  not.  Only  one 
industry  provides  recreation  for  all  of  its  employees. 

Women  In  Industry. 

The  above  analysis  has  dealt  with  industries  in  which  we 
do  not  expect  to  find  a large  number  of  women.  Five,  how- 
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ever,  employ  women  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  included  in 
this  report. 

There  are  256  women  employed  in  the  industries  which 
were  studied;  27%  of  the  women  workers  are  married  and  re- 
ceive an  average  salary  of  $14.00  per  week.  The  ages  of  these 
workers  range  from  16  to  50.  No  factory  or  store  employs 
girls  under  16,  the  age  required  by  law. 

Safety  In  Employment. 

The  industries  report  no  occupational  disease  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  five  have  safety  appliances.  Four  provide 
compensation  for  sickness  or  accident.  All  are  regularly  in- 
spected by  State  authorities  and  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Five  industries  have  emergency  or  first  aid  de- 
partments; three  of  the  industries  have  visiting  nurses  and  one 
has  a full  time  welfare  worker,  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  the 
employees  in  every  possible  way.  This  plant  is  also  the 
only  one  that  is  making  an  effort  to  provide  the  proper  recre- 
ation for  its  employees. 

Problems  in  Industry. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  discovered  by  the  com- 
mittee is  that  of  a living  wage  for  women.  Since  there  is  no 
minimum  wage  law  in  Tennessee,  the  weekly  wage  is  at  least 
legal,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  not  a living  wage.  This  is 
true  particularly  of  the  wage  that  is  paid  to  women  by  some 
of  the  business  concerns.  The  following  is  a brief  statement 
regarding  the  wages  that  are  paid  by  some  of  the  business  con- 
cerns in  the  business  district  of  Jackson: 

Firm  No.  1 employs  12  women  at  an  average  of  $13  per  week. 

Firm  No.  2 employs  23  women  at  $7.00  per  week. 

Firm  No.  3 employs  18  women  at  $7.50  per  week. 

Firm  No.  4 employs  16  women  at  $6.50  per  week. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  these  wages  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  living  expenses  of  an  unmarried,  self- 
supporting  woman.  The  problem  herewith  presented  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  A wage  which  is  less  than  a living  wage  may 
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not  merely  become  a menace  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
a woman,  but  it  may  be  an  obstacle  in  her  development,  par- 
ticularly in  maintaining  the  standards  which  she  would  like  to 
maintain. 

Many  of  the  industries  of  Jackson  are  sufficiently  large  to 
have  organized  athletics  and  a recreation  room.  Experience  has 
shown  that  wholesome  recreation  is  the  best  solution  to  in- 
dustrial discontent  and  that  it  increases  greatly  the  efficiency 
of  the  employee.  From  a purely  business  standpoint,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a good  investment  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  provide  wholesome  recreational  facilities  in  connection  with 
their  plants. 

The  experience  of  one  of  the  local  industrial  plants  which 
is  providing  desirable  recreation  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  leisure 
time  of  the  employees.  Jackson  should  have  a twilight  base- 
ball league,  composed  of  teams  representing  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  city. 

Another  problem  which  the  committee  encountered  is  pre- 
sented in  the  fact  that  too  many  of  the  ablebodied  colored 
workers  are  leaving  Jackson.  The  number  which  has  been 
leaving  during  the  past  years  is  sufficiently  large  to  raise  the 
question  “WHY?”  This  problem  is  not  found  in  Jackson  only. 
Other  Southern  cities  have  had  a similar  experience.  In  Mem- 
phis a special  committee  has  been  created  to  attempt  to  find 
a solution  to  the  problem.  This  committee  endeavors  to  se- 
cure for  the  negroes  a square  deal  in  particular  as  relates  to: 

(a)  The  “Loan  Shark  Evil”; 

(b)  The  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws; 

(c)  The  creation  of  better  housing  condition; 

(d)  Park  facilities;  and 

(e)  Better  schools,  especially  along  vocational  lines. 

A similar  movement  would  be  desirable  in  Jackson. 

Another  problem  which  was  discovered  by  the  committee 
arises  chiefly  as  a result  of  misunderstanding  and  distrust  be- 
tween non-union  and  union  labor  and  the  employers.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  community  during  the 
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past  several  years  could  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been 
a council  representing  the  three  parties  which  would  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  problems  of  each  group  and  would 
have  disseminated  enough  information  in  regard  to  the  whole 
industrial  situation  to  give  mutual  understanding  and  har- 
mony among  all  that  are  involved. 

Summary. 

The  above  indicates  that  there  are  certain  outstanding 
needs  in  the  industries  of  Jackson: 

First.  A living  wage  should  be  paid  by  all  industries  which 
employ  full-time  men  or  women. 

Second.  The  large  industries  should  provide  wholesome 
recreation  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  their  best  energies  to  make  these  indus- 
tries a success. 

Third.  There  is  need  for  better  understanding  between 
employers  and  employees,  irrespective  of  whether  the  lat- 
ter are  union  or  non-union  men. 

Committee : 

PROF.  E.  R.  NAYLOR, 
PROF.  A.  W.  PRINCE, 

J.  B.  YOUNG, 

WILLIAM  SMITH, 

R.  L.  BEARE. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Agriculture 

The  Importance  of  Agriculture . 

The  importance  of  agriculture  has  always  been  recognized 
by  sound  social  thinkers.  Theodore  Roosevelt  stated  in  1909 
that  our  civilization  rests  at  bottom  on  the  wholesomeness,  the 
attractiveness,  and  the  completeness,  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  life  in  the  country. 

“Food  Will  Win  the  War”  was  the  slogan  during  the  war. 
Undoubtedly  the  statement  was  an  exaggeration,  but  never- 
theless it  always  has  been  and  still  is  a fact  that  civilization  is, 
in  the  last  analysis,  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  the  men  who 
till  the  soil. 

Land. 

The  study  of  agriculture  naturally  begins  with  the  study 
of  land.  A soil  survey  of  Madison  County  shows  that  the  hilly 
sections  are  made  up  of  the  Lexington  Silt  loam  covering  about 
100,978  acres,  or  28.10  per  cent  of  the  county.  The  more  level 
portions  of  the  county  or  the  table  lands  are  made  up  of  Mem- 
phis Silt  loam,  covering  197,120  acres,  or  54.9  per  cent.  The 
land  along  the  streams  is  of  two  types:  the  Waverly  Silt  loam 
and  the  Waverly  loam,  the  latter  being  nearest  the  streams, 
and  the  two  types  making  up  17  per  cent  of  the  county  area. 

The  soil  of  Madison  County  is  best  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  corn,  hay  and  truck.  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
land  has  been  improved;  40  per  cent  is  woodland  and  is  still 
undeveloped.  Of  this  40  per  cent,  about  75  per  cent  could  be 
utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  size  of  the  average  farm  of  Madison  County  is  200 
acres  and  the  average  value  of  the  improved  land  is  $70.00 
per  acre. 
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Ownership  and  Labor. 

In  Madison  County  there  are  4,002  farmers,  2,184  white 
and  1,818  colored;  1,578  or  39%  of  all  farms  are  operated  by 
owners;  the  remainder  by  tenants.  Most  of  the  land  which  is 
occupied  by  tenants  is  rented  on  the  share  basis,  the  owner 
receiving  one-third  of  the  crop  produced.  Unfortunately, 
tenant  farms  are  depreciating  in  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
land  and  improvements. 

Nearly  all  of  the  labor  on  the  farms  is  colored  and  this  is 
becoming  scarce.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  life  on 
the  farm  be  kept  wholesome  and  interesting,  not  merely  to 
retain  the  best  white  people  in  the  counry  but  also  keep  an 
adequate  and  contented  supply  of  labor  there. 

Production  and  Income. 

The  chief  crops  in  Madison  County  are  cotton,  corn,  hay 
and  truck.  The  live  stock  which  is  raised  consists  chiefly  of 
hogs  and  cattle.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  crops  are  consumed 
directly  on  the  farm.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual 
income  per  farm  is  $700.00. 

Farm  Improvements. 

The  frame  building  is  the  general  type  of  farm  house  in 
Madison  County.  Only  a very  small  percent  of  the  houses  have 
modern  conveniences.  Washing,  churning,  etc.,  is  in  nearly  all 
instances  done  by  hand.  A survey  covering  an  area  of  36 
square  miles  which  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Sani- 
tation, showed  that  161  out  of  188  colored  homes  and  57  out 
of  90  white  homes  had  not  toilet  facilities.  Since  this  area  is 
representative  we  may  conclude  that  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  this  area  would  hold  true  for  the  whole  county.  About 
60  per  cent  of  white  homes  are  equipped  with  telephones  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  white  farmers  own  automobiles. 

Co-operative  Extension  Work. 

A better  picture  of  the  agricultural  situation  in  Madison 
County  can  be  obtained  if  we  look  at  the  county  from  the 
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standpoint  of  co-operative  extension  work  which  is  being  done 
in  agricultural  and  in  home  economics.  This  work  was  made 
possible  by  the  Smith-Lever  bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  June, 
1914.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  Tennessee  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  carries  on  its 
work  along  the  community  or  co-operative  lines  as  far  as 
possible.  The  result  has  been  an  organization  of  fourteen  com- 
munity clubs  in  Madison  County;  eight  are  active.  These 
clubs  are  divided  into  four  sections,  viz : the  men,  the  women, 
the  boys  and  the  girls.  Each  club  has  a state  charter,  a presi- 
dent, a vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer,  and  a corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  a committee  on  each  phase  of  country 
life.  Regular  meetings  are  held  by  the  clubs  with  varied  pro- 
grams covering  nearly  all  phases  of  community  life.  During 
the  autumn  of  each  year  the  community  clubs  make  an  effort 
to  win  the  community  prizes  at  the  various  fairs. 

The  clubs,  under  the  leadership  of  the  County  and  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  are  co-operating  with  the  County 
School  Superintendent  and  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Rural  Sanitation  in  conducting  community  rallies. 
Rallies  were  held  in  eighteen  communities.  In  these  rallies 
better  farming,  better  schools,  better  home  and  community  life 
were  emphasized. 

The  work  of  the  County  Agent  and  the  work  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  consist  of  promoting  definite  projects. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a definite  program  of  projects 
is  planned.  A study  of  these  projects  will  give  a more  ac- 
curate picture  of  country  life  in  Madison  County.  It  also  in- 
dicates the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  scientific  farming 
and  community  work. 

Agronomy. 

Madison  County  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  is  putting 
most  of  its  effort  into  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  hay  and 
truck.  Cotton  and  corn  predominates.  In  1919,  12,992  bales 
of  cotton,  aggregating  $2,598,400.00,  or  a total  of  $38.50  per  acre, 


Oak  Grove  Community  Club  Rally,  March  26,  1919. 


Applied  Science  Saves  the  Fruit  Crop  in  Madison  County. 


The  Three  Whites  and  Tlicir  Father. 


Boys  Building  A-Shaped  Hog  House. 
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were  produced.  It  required  three  acres  to  make  a bale.  The 
yield  on  44,000  acres  was  17  bushels  per  acre. 

The  hay  crop  for  the  county  was  28,855  tons,  grown  on 
19,000  acres.  This  crop  was  worth  $735,650.00.  The  total  truck 
crop  for  the  county  was  worth  $160,000.00. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  use  of  limestone  in 
the  growing  of  clover  and  alfalfa.  In  1916,  200  tons  of  lime 
were  brought  into  the  county,  while  in  1919,  2,650  tons  were 
brought  in,  or  a total  of  53  cars.  The  goal  for  this  year  is  to 
bring  in  100  cars.  Red  clover  yields  as  high  as  four  tons  to  the 
acre  when  lime  is  used,  while  without  it  2 1-2  tons  is  the  best 
possible  yield.  Alfalfa  will  not  thrive  without  lime,  but  with 
the  proper  use  of  lime  as  much  as  six  tons  to  the  acre  have  been 
produced. 

Animal  Husbandry. 

The  banks  of  Jackson  are  doing  a great  deal  to  promote 
animal  husbandry  in  Madison  County.  During  the  year  1919 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  order  to  improve  the  grade  of  cat- 
tle, offered  to  buy  for  any  community  a registered  bull  of 
the  breed  that  the  community  might  select.  The  Medon  com- 
munity took  advantage  of  this  offer,  receiving  a registered 
Angus  bull  at  the  cost  of  $375.00,  from  one  of  the  best  Angus 
herds  in  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  other  communi- 
ties will  take  advantage  of  the  offer  this  year. 

The  Peoples  Savings  Bank  has  encouraged  club  work 
throughout  the  county.  It  has  given  prizes  annually  in  all 
phases  of  club  work.  In  June,  1919,  the  bank  bought  for  the 
use  of  the  Pig  Clubs  and  breeders  of  Duroc- Jerseys,  a boar 
at  the  price  of  $1,000.00. 

The  First  National  Bank  is  promoting  the  sheep  industry. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  ewes  were  bought  by  the  bank  and 
sold  to  farmers  at  actual  cost,  6 per  cent  interest  and  12  months 
time.  The  bank  also  bought  registered  rams  for  each  flock 
that  was  sold. 

On  April  5,  1919,  the  first  co-operative  breeders’  sale  was 
held  in  Madison  County.  This  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Madison  County  Pure  Bred  Swine  Breeders’  Association.  In 
this  first  sale  52  head  of  Duroc-Jerseys  were  offered  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  sold  at  $3,000.00  in  excess  of  the  market 
price.  On  November  20  a second  sale  was  held.  At  this  time 
33  Poland  Chinas  were  sold  at  $1,500.00  more  than  the  market 
price.  Since  then  a Hampshire  and  a Duroc  sale  have  been 
held,  each  of  which  totaled  $1,500.00  more  than  the  market 
price. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  swine  industry  of  the  county 
has  been  increased  more  than  300  per  cent,  and  today  pure 
breds  can  be  found  in  all  sections  of  the  county. 

Horticulture. 

Pruning  and  spraying  demonstration  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  17  different  communities.  The  work  in  four  orchards 
deserves  special  mention.  In  each  instance  the  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  first  visit  of  the  County  Agent  was  threatening  to 
take  up  the  trees,  but  after  the  trees  were  pruned  and  sprayed 
under  his  direction  they  became  profitable  orchards.  In  these 
four  demonstrations  the  average  sale  of  fruit  netted  from 
$200.00  to  $4,000.00  per  year,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
orchards. 

In  promoting  better  orchards  the  best  varieties  of  grapes 
have  been  cut  at  the  West  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  and 
have  been  given  to  the  farmers  who  were  without  vineyards. 
In  this  way  ten  vineyards  have  been  started. 

Marketing. 

In  May,  1919,  the  Madison  County  Marketing  Association 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  products  of  the 
farmer  to  better  advantage.  Since  that  time  the  association 
sold  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Nashville  markets  42  cars  of  live 
stock.  This  stock  brought  $86,260.00,  which  was  $7,826.90  more 
than  the  stock  would  have  brought  on  the  local  market.  The 
wool  clip  of  1919  was  sold  through  the  Association  and  netted 
the  farmers  from  10  to  22  cents  per  pound  more  than  could 
have  been  obtained  locally.  The  co-operative  marketing  of 
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the  truck  crops  has  netted  the  farmers  from  5 to  10  thousand 
dollars  annually. 

The  farmers  of  the  East  Union  Community  Club  banded 
together  last  year  and  built  the  first  community  co-operative 
storage  house  for  sweet  potatoes.  They  stored  about  7,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  it  last  fall,  which  are  now  selling  at 
$1.65  net  per  bushel. 

Corn  Clubs . 

Madison  County  has  long  been  noted  for  her  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work.  The  minimum  number  of  boys  who  can  form  a 
club  is  six.  Three  White  brothers,  John,  Bob  and  Brownson, 
have  been  in  the  work  since  1916,  and  the  largest  yields  have 
been  made  by  them;  they  are  as  follows:  145.5,  150.5  and 
120.21,  or  a total  of  416.21  bushels  on  the  three  acres  in  one 
year. 

In  all  there  are  102  boys  in  the  different  corn  club.s  These 
boys  grew  4,190.17  bushels  of  corn  last  year  at  a cost  of  31 
cents  a bushel.  Their  crop  sold  at  $8,034.91,  making  a net  profit 
of  $6,591.42.  Lester  Cupples  of  the  Beech  Bluff  Club  grew 
121.21  bushels  at  a net  profit  of  $201.00  the  acre  in  1919. 

For  the  past  three  years  Madison  County  boys  have  won 
first  prize  at  the  Tri-State  Fair,  Memphis,  for  having  the  best 
county  corn  club  exhibit  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi. For  three  years  blue  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  have  been  won,  and  last  fall  the  club  won  a prize 
of  $5.00  against  the  boys  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Hay  and  Corn  Show,  Chicago. 

Pig  Club  Work. 

On  August  18,  1917,  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank  bought  20 
Duroc  gilts  and  placed  them  with  20  boys  to  start  pig  club 
work.  This  club  work  marks  the  beginning  of  the  registered 
swine  industry  in  the  county.  The  pig  club  boys  and  girls 
make  exhibits  of  their  pigs  at  the  West  Tennessee  District 
Fair  and  the  Tri-State  Fair,  Memphis.  Last  year  Madison 
County  had  a carload  of  club  pigs  and  won  half  of  all  the 
money  put  up  for  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  The 
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Pig  Club  work  has  caused  much  interest  in  fair  exhibits.  Three 
years  ago  but  30  hogs  were  shown,  while  last  year  800  were 
shown. 

At  this  time  the  Second  National  Bank  is  placing  with  ten 
boys  of  the  county  Hampshire  sows  for  pig  club  work.  Prizes 
will  be  offered  at  the  fair  this  fall  by  the  bank  to  encourage 
the  boys. 

Calf  Club . 

Madison  County  is  one  of  the  leading  Calf  Club  counties 

of  the  State.  This  work  has  been  financed  by  the  Peoples 
Savings  Bank.  In  April,  1919,  the  bank  sent  to  St.  Louis  mar- 
ket and  bought  20  fine  Hereford  steers  which  were  distributed 
among  20  boys  who  were  recommended  by  the  County  Agent. 
The  steers  were  shown  at  the  West  Tennessee  Farmers’  In- 
stitute, then  at  the  West  Tennessee  District  Fair,  Jackson,  from 
which  place,  after  the  prizes  were  awarded,  they  were  shipped 
back  to  St.  Louis  and  sold  on  their  merits. 

During  the  week  of  July  28  the  County  Agent  and  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  conducted  a Camp  Short  Course  for  the 
club  boys  and  girls  of  Madison  County,  at  Crawford  Springs, 
a fox  hunters’  camp  16  miles  from  Jackson.  At  this  camp 
plays,  games  and  classes  were  conducted  during  the  day,  and 
picture  shows  at  night.  Some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  State 
was  used  to  direct  the  camp.  The  work  will  be  repeated  this 
year. 

Home  Demonstration  Club  Work. 

This  work  is  organized  in  two  departments — the  clubs  for 
girls  and  the  clubs  for  women. 

The  Girls’  Clubs  are  classified  as  follows : 1-10-acre  garden, 
poultry,  sewing,  cooking,  dairying.  All  of  this  work  is  closely 
affiliated  with  the  work  and  clubs  organized  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Agent.  Each  member  of  the  Girls’  Club  is  required  to 
take  one  subject  in  agricultural  projects  before  she  is  permit- 
ted to  take  sewing  or  cooking. 


Prize  Steers  at  West  Tennessee  Fair. 


Part  of  Group  Attending  Club  Short  Course,  1919. 


Typical  Woman’s  Home  Demonstration  Club. 


Typical  Strawberry  Farm  in  Madison  County. 
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Woman’s  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  are  for  all  women 
over  18.  Their  aim  is  to  create  a vital  interest  in  intelligent 
management  of  the  home. 

There  are  seven  well-organized  clubs  in  Madison  County, 
with  an  enrollment  of  240;  98  regular  meetings  were  held 
during  1919. 

The  work  of  these  clubs  is  the  promotion  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Dairying,  Health  and  Sanitation,  and  Home  Economics. 

Animal  Husbandry  includes  “The  Back-Yard  Pig,”  tfed 
largely  on  food  raised  in  the  garden  and  scraps  from  the 
table.  Demonstrators  report  that  179,900  pounds  of  smoked 
meat,  9,735  pounds  sausage,  and  12,028  pounds  of  lard  were 
produced  in  these  clubs  in  1919  in  Madison  County. 

Dairy  Husbandry  includes  improving  dairy  stock,  making  of 
butter  and  cottage  cheese  on  the  farm.  The  report  for  last  year 
is  28,463  pounds  of  butter  sold  at  an  average  of  58c  per  pound, 
and  306  pounds  of  cottage  cheese.  The  conservation  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  by  canning  and  drying  is  also  stressed. 

Health  and  Sanitation  are  being  worked  out  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rural  Sanitation.  Sanitation  days,  campaigns  against 
flies,  mosquitoes,  also  rats,  are  being  planned  and  put  into 
effect  by  this  department. 

Home  Economics . 

Fourteen  different  projects  are  being  worked.  In  such  a 
brief  report  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  up  separately.  Some 
of  the  factors  being  specially  stressed  are:  The  balanced  ration 
for  the  family,  using  foodstuffs  grown  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden,  and  emphasizing  especially  the  importance  of  milk, 
butter  and  eggs  in  the  diet  for  the  children.  Every  farm  house- 
wife should  reserve  sufficient  butter,  milk  and  eggs  for  use  in 
her  own  household.  The  future  examination  of  school  chil- 
dren should  not  show  10%  of  under-nourished  children  in  the 
county  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Sani- 
tation. 
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Household  management  is  also  studied,  teaching  the  women 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  motion. 

Gardening  is  also  emphasized  in  the  work  of  the  clubs.  In 
this  way  sound  principles  of  gardening  and  truck  farming  are 
being  developed. 

Poultry  work  is  exciting  a great  deal  of  interest.  Madison 
County  led  in  1919  with  17  clubs  and  a membership  of  418. 
The  aim  of  this  work  has  been  to  improve  farm  flocks  and  urge 
the  saving  of  pure  bred  poultry.  The  “poultry  parasite  eradi- 
cation” is  another  factor  receiving  careful  attention. 

Different  clubs  work  for  different  objects  and  this  friendly 
rivalry  increases  the  community  spirit.  One  project  in  which 
all  are  interested  is  the  Bread  Contest.  All  of  the  clubs,  both 
Junior  and  Senior,  are  working  on  this.  The  recipes  for  light- 
bread  and  quick  breads  sent  out  by  the  Division  of  Extension 
are  being  used.  Every  woman  and  girl  in  the  county  is  asked 
to  enter.  In  each  community  there  will  be  held  a community 
contest,  each  contestant  bringing  her  bread  to  be  judged.  Later 
a county  contest  will  be  held  at  the  Demonstration  Kitchen  on 
the  fairgrounds.  The  yeast  bread  will  be  brought  baked  and 
the  quick  breads  baked  there.  A $78.00  Red  Star  oil  stove  has 
been  offered  by  a Jackson  merchant  to  the  one  making  the 
highest  score  on  her  breads.  This  prize  has  also  been  offered 
to  the  one  making  the  greatest  improvement  over  bread  made 
at  the  community  contest.  The  winners  in  this  contest  will 
compete  with  the  winners  from  the  other  counties  in  West 
Tennessee  for  the  district  honors. 

Comity  Council  of  Agriculture. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  various  Community  Clubs  will  be 
greatly  increased  in  the  future  by  means  of  a County  Council 
of  Agriculture  formed  in  Madison  County.  The  object  of  the 
Council  is  to  promote  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
county,  especially  as  related  to  agriculture  and  country  life  by 
correlating,  co-ordinating  and  guiding  the  work  of  the  various 
agencies  and  organizations  in  the  county;  by  co-operating  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  county.  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  broadest  possible  manner. 
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The  Council  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  rural  districts 
of  the  county  that  a well-organized  council  of  social  agencies 
does  to  a city.  The  entire  management  of  all  rural  affairs  is 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Each  Director  is  Chairman 
of  a committee  in  which  he  or  she  is  already  interested.  The 
following  general  farming  activities  will  be  promoted  by  means 
of  special  committees: 

Live  Stock 

Fruits  and  Truck 

Marketing 

Transportation 

Schools 

Health 

Home  Welfare 
Social  Welfare 
Urban  Relations 

In  Madison  County  a temporary  County  Council  has  been 
organized.  It  is  hoped  that  soon  the  Council  will  be  placed  on 
a permanent  basis. 

West  Tennessee  Agricultural  Station. 

Madison  County  is  fortunate  in  being  the  home  of  the  West 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Station.  This  station  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stations  in  the  United  States.  It  is  conveniently 
located,  just  outside  the  city  limits,  and  has  played  no  small 
part  in  developing  scientific  farming  in  the  county. 

The  station  is  a laboratory  in  which  farm  problems  are 
worked  out  scientifically  and  in  which  demonstration  work  is 
done.  Agronomy,  garden  and  truck  crops  and  animal  hus- 
bandry are  developed  to  the  utmost.  Obviously  the  station  is 
a great  asset  to  the  county.  Through  its  leadership  Madison 
County  should  always  be  a model  agricultural  county. 

Summary. 

In  the  above  presentation  there  is  every  indication  that 
country  life  in  Madison  County  is  becoming  progressive,  whole- 
some and  attractive.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  county  should 
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not  become  a model  in  country  life.  The  community  clubs 
which  are  being  formed  are  the  means  to  this  end. 

A number  of  other  problems  deserve  special  mention.  They 
are:  Drainage  of  lowlands,  intelligent  harvesting  of  timber, 
control  of  erosion,  better  roads  and  consolidation  of  schools. 
Some  clubs  are  already  grappling  with  these  problems. 

Further  the  committee  recommends: 

First.  That  the  sanitary  work  which  has  been  started  by 
the  Bureau  of  Rural  Sanitation  be  extended  to  the  entire  coun- 
ty and  that  it  be  made  permanent. 

Second.  The  examination  of  school  children.  In  many  in- 
stances the  children  do  not  receive  any  milk  or  butter.  The 
committee  recommends  that  cows  be  fed  properly  and  that  on 
every  farm  the  milk  and  butter  supply  should  be  made  ade- 
quate so  that  the  children  will  be  properly  nourished. 

Third.  The  committee  recommends  that  through  the  Com- 
munity Clubs  a more  intelligent  planning  of  work  in  the  home 
be  provided. 

Fourth.  Madison  County  should  produce  more  of  her  own 
foodstuffs.  Over  one-half  million  dollars  of  food  supplies 
were  shipped  into  Madison  County  last  year — 40  per  cent  of 
which  were  used  outside  of  Jackson,  and  these  foodstuffs  could 
all  have  been  produced  in  the  county.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  instead  of  stressing  cotton  as  much  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  truck  farming  be  emphasized. 

Fifth.  Pure  bred  sires  should  be  at  the  head  of  each  herd 
in  the  county.  More  legume  crops  and  more  limestone  should 
be  used  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Sixth.  Better  care  should  be  given  to  the  orchards. 

Seventh.  The  committee  recommends  that  a community 
club  be  formed  in  each  community.  At  the  present  time  only 
13  out  of  20  communities  are  organized.  It  is  only  through 
these  organizations  that  the  projects  which  are  to  be  promoted 
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throughout  the  county  can  best  be  launched  and  be  carried  on. 
They  are  the  hope  of  community  life.  Through  them  we  must 
succeed  in  making  country  life  wholesome  and  interesting. 

Committee : 

MR.  JUDD  BROOKS, 

MR.  H.  S.  NICHOLS, 

MISS  BERTHA  CORBITT, 
MISS  RUTH  AREY, 

MR.  SHELBY  A.  ROBERTS. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Qouernment 

In  the  followng  report  only  certan  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  city  and  county  administration  have  been  con- 
sidered. City  and  county  government,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  passing  through  a period  of  transition  and  reorganization, 
hence  the  present  study  is  more  or  less  difficult,  but  it  comes 
at  an  opportune  time. 

Purpose  of  Government. 

The  purpose  of  government  is  service  to  the  community. 
A group  of  people  living  together  in  a community  or  in  a city 
have  certain  common  needs,  and  the  purpose  of  government 
is  to  meet  these  needs  in  an  organized,  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual manner.  To  give  the  service  that  is  needed  it  is  neces- 
sary to  constantly  reorganize  the  administrative  machinery  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  changing  as  well  as  the  growing  needs 
of  the  community. 


Part  i. 

City  Government. 

In  adopting  the  commission  form  of  government  in  1915 
the  City  of  Jackson  went  on  record  for  more  effective  adminis- 
tration, for  the  commission  form  of  government  is  in  line  with 
modern  business  methods  in  that  it  centralizes  responsibility 
and  makes  effective  administration  possible. 

The  charter  of  the  City  of  Jackson  provides  for  a board  of 
commissioners  consisting  of  three,  who  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large : The  Mayor  Commissioner,  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Utilities  and  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  According 
to  the  charter  these  men  are  elected  every  four  years,  the  first 
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election  under  the  commission  form  of  government  having 
occurred  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1915. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  elect  the  following  officers: 
City  Attorney,  City  Recorder,  City  Physician,  Chief  of  Police, 
Chief  of  Fire  Department,  and  the  various  clerical  officers  that 
are  needed  in  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  are  as  follows:  The  Mayor 
Commissioner  is  commissioner  of  public  affairs,  revenue  and 
public  safety,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city,  being 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  board.  He  is  in  charge  and 
has  general  supervision  of  all  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  city,  having  power  to  enforce  collection  of  taxes  and  other 
debts  and  all  finances  due  the  city,  and  he  also  has  charge  of 
the  Police  Department  and  the  Fire  Department. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities  has  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Water  Department,  the  streets,  sewers,  and  all 
water  connections,  and  he  is  also  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  board.  The  Commissioner  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Parks  has  supervision  and  control  of  health,  sani- 
tation, schools,  public  buildings,  cemeteries,  etc. 

The  salaries  of  the  commissioners  are  fixed  by  the  City 
charter.  The  compensation  of  the  Mayor  being  $2,500.00  per 
year,  and  of  the  other  two  commissioners  $2,000.00  per  year. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  salary  since  the  commission  form 
of  government  was  introduced. 


Budget. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  line  of  development  and 
the  emphasis  of  City  Government  is  shown  in  the  way  it  spends 
its  money.  The  budget  which  is  given  in  Table  16  is  the 
budget  of  the  City  of  Jackson  for  1920: 
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Table  16. 

City  Budget  for  1920. 

1.  Funding  and  Improvement  Bonds  (Interest) $ 5,715.00 


2.  Railroad  refunding  bond 6,375.00 

3.  Improvement,  Schools  and  Refunding  Bond 6,750.00 

4.  Internal  Improvement  2,400.00 

5.  B.  & N.  W.  Subscription  Bonds 3,375.00 

6.  Electric  Light  1,300.00 

7.  Improvement  District  Bonds 5,296.16 

8.  Sinking  Fund  1,958.43 

9.  Library  4,000.00 

10.  School  Department 70,000.00 

11.  Water  Department  49.165.89 

12.  Water  Bond  Interest 7,596.25 

13.  Fire  Department  10,978.63 

14.  Notes  Payable 4,125.00 

15.  Police  Department  10,790.96 

16.  Health  Department .. 1,391.71 

17.  Sanitary  Department  6,734.82 

18.  Garbage  Department  3,900.41 

19.  Street  Sprinkling 1,423.33 

20.  Meat  Inspection  437.35 

21.  Civil  Government  Salaries 11,644.00 

22  Hospital  and  Charity 1,617.59 

23.  Riverside  Cemetery .. 879.18 

24.  Parks  233.91 

25.  Peoples  Past  Improvement  District 12,453.61 

26.  Interest  on  same .. 752.64 

27.  Maintenance  of  Streets 23,817.48 

28.  Engineer’s  Salary  1,500.00 

29.  General  Interest  Account 1,621.17 

30.  Interest  and  Contingent  Fund „ 4,690.28 


$262,923.80 

Problems. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  problems  in  the  government  of 
the  City  of  Jackson  are  indicated  by  a comparative  study  of 
expenditures  which  have  been  made  for  three  public  activi- 
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ties — health,  schools  and  parks.  Table  17  gives  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  activities  for  the  years  1916  to  1919,  inclusive,  as 
well  as  the  proposed  budget  for  the  current  year: 

Table  17. 


Expenditures  for  Parks,  Health  and  Schools 


Year. 

Parks. 

Health. 

Schools. 

1916 

$830.65 

$2,225.23 

$50,007.92 

1917  

489.35 

1,142.09 

51,900.96 

1918  

182.58 

999.96 

52,999.55 

1919  

114.98 

999.96 

53,668.39 

1920  Budget  

233.91 

1,391.71 

70,000.00 

Obviously  the  present  expenditures  in  these  activities  are 
not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  needs.  An  increase  of  budget 
is  necessary  in  all  instances.  The  expenditure  for  parks, 
which  is  less  than  $200.00  per  year,  is  ridiculous  for  a city  of 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  efforts  of  the  Rotary  Club  to  create 
more  interest  in  a park  and  playground  system  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  the  recent  City  Commission  to  provide  better  play- 
ground facilities  are  most  commendable.  The  playground  and 
recreational  system  outlined  by  R.  K.  Atkinson  should  be 
adopted,  at  least  in  part,  at  once.  To  do  so  requires  an  al- 
lowance in  the  budget  for  parks  commensurate  with  the  needs 
presented  by  the  city. 

What  is  true  of  the  park  facilities  is  equally  true  in  the  field 
of  health.  The  minimum  expenditure  for  health,  according 
to  the  health  committee,  should  be  $6,000.00.  This  amount  is 
necessary  if  Jackson  is  to  have  a public  health  department 
which  will  examine  school  children,  control  communicable 
diseases,  fight  epidemics  and  put  on  a general  educational 
program  in  health. 

A study  of  the  above  table  indicates  that  the  increase  in  the 
expenditure  for  education  during  the  past  four  years  is  neg- 
ligible. If  we  place  parallel  to  the  increase  of  $3,000.00  which 
was  made  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  high  cost 
of  living,  we  will  at  once  see  that  the  increase  in  expenditure 
for  education  is  not  commensurate.  The  City  Commission 
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is  to  be  highly  commended  upon  the  increase  in  the  school 
budget  for  1920,  but  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  indi- 
cates that  this  increase  is  still  inadequate  if  the  teachers  are 
to  receive  a living  wage  and  if  the  salaries  are  to  be  standard 
salaries  which  will  attract  standard  and  worth-while  teachers. 

Taxation . 

The  tax  aggregate  of  the  city  amounts  to  about  $5,700,000.00, 
the  tax  rate  being  $2.20  per  $100.00.  About  90%  of  the  tax  is 
collected  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  books  for  delinquent  taxes 
from  the  Recorder  to  the  Circuit  Court  as  back-tax  collector. 
The  taxes  are  distributed  as  is  indicated  in  the  distribution 
among  the  fourteen  different  accounts.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  taxation  real  estate  includes  land  and  improvements. 

The  total  cost  of  operating  the  city  last  year  was  $72,423.20. 
The  total  revenue  was  $71,111.28.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expenditures  exceed  the  revenue. 

Taxation  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
City  of  Jackson.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  new  valuation  of 
property  and  in  the  new  levy  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  State 
Board,  a solution  of  this  perplexing  problem  will  be  found. 
One  of  the  outstanding  obstacles  in  the  present  tax  system  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  property  has  been  assessed  at  about 
50%  of  its  real  value.  In  addition  to  this  the  privilege  tax  has 
presented  many  problems.  Commodities  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  been  assessed  at  from  25%  to  50%  of  the 
actual  value,  and  while  the  inventory  statement  is  required  by 
law,  such  a statement  has  never  been  filed  with  the  City 
Recorder.  The  privilege  tax  should  be  abolished  for  it  leaves 
too  much  room  for  injustice  because  of  an  unequal  tax  rate 
due  to  inadequate  reporting  and  to  a difference  in  valuation. 
The  committee  suggests  that  commodity  valuation  be  accord- 
ing to  inventory  value  instead  of  the  25%  or  50%  of  the  value. 

Audits  and  Reports. 

The  city  audit  is  made  each  year  by  a certified  public  ac- 
countant licensed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  A splendid  pub- 
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lie  report  is  published  covering  all  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  city. 

Summary. 

The  committee  realizes  the  incompleteness  of  the  above 
statement,  and  the  problems  which  have  been  presented  are 
not  a criticism  of  the  present  city  officials.  They  are  to  be 
commended  upon  their  sincerity  and  faithfulness.  The  most 
difficult  problem  which  the  city  commission  confronts  will  be 
solved  if  the  problem  of  taxation  is  properly  dealt  with.  The 
need  of  increasing  the  city  budget  is  recognized  everywhere, 
and  the  committee  feels  that  the  community  will  co-operate 
in  the  effort  to  increase  the  city  funds. 


Part  ii. 

County  Government. 

The  government  of  Madison  County  compares  quite  favor- 
ably with  county  government  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Leaders  in  political  science  recognize  that  county  gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  reorganized.  In  the  following  paragraph. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  Professor  of  Rural  Economics  and  So- 
ciology of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  gives  a brief  but 
very  correct  description  of  county  government,  which  applies 
equally  well  to  Madison  County: 

“The  least  creditable  institution  in  America  today,  the  least 
efficient  and  most  wasteful,  the  thing  the  average  citizen 
knows  least  about,  the  matter  most  neglected  by  the  colleges 
of  the  country,  the  Dark  Continent  of  American  politics,  the 
jungle  of  American  Democracy,  are  some  of  the  phrases  in 
common  use  about  county  government  as  commonly  found 
in  the  3,200  counties  of  the  United  States. 

“County  government  is  without  ideals.  County  officers 
serve  with  no  manual  of  duties,  responsibilities  and  procedures 
— except  in  a bare  half-dozen  states.  It  is  a headless  affair, 
uninformed,  unregulated,  irresponsible,  and  governed  by  local 
custom  mostly — regardless  of  law. 
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<fcThe  subject  in  general  is  covered  by  no  body  of  organized 
information;  it  has  developed  no  science;  and  no  courses  on 
county  government  are  offered  by  any  American  college  or 
university — so  far  as  we  know.” 

The  inefficiency  which  is  to  be  found  in  certain  phases  of 
county  government  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  officials  as  it  is 
due  to  the  system  through  which  they  are  trying  to  work.  The 
surveys  which  have  been  made  in  other  states  indicate  that 
county  officials  are,  as  a rule,  honest,  but  that  they  are  in- 
efficient largely  because  the  machinery  through  which  they 
are  working  is  not  adapted  to  modern  business  methods. 

Comity  Officers. 

Madison  County  has  a district  form  of  government.  Its 
major  officers  are  as  follows: 

County  Judge — Elected  by  the  people. 

Sheriff — Elected  by  the  people. 

Trustee — Elected  by  the  people. 

County  Court  Clerk — Elected  by  the  people. 

Circuit  Court  Clerk — Elected  by  the  people. 

Register — Elected  by  the  people. 

Assessor — Elected  by  the  people. 

Magistrates — Elected  by  the  people. 

Constables — Elected  by  the  people. 

Chancery  Court  Clerk — Appointed  by  the  Chancellor. 

Superintendent  of  Schools — Elected  by  County  Court. 

Health  Officer — Elected  by  County  Court. 

Coroner — Elected  by  County  Court. 
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Terms  and  Salaries. 


County  Judge  ...... 

Sheriff  

Trustee  2 

County  Court  Clerk .. ~.. 4 

Circuit  Court  Clerk 4 

Register 4 

Assessor  2 

Magistrates — 6 

Constables  .. 2 

Chancery  Court  Clerk. 6 

Superintendent  of  Schools 2 

Health  Officer 4 

Coroner 


Term. 

8 years 
2 “ 


Salary 

$1,200.00 

Fees 

Commission 

Fees 

Fees 

Fees 

[,000  Commission 
Fees 
Fees 
Fees 
$1,970.00 
$1,000.00 
Fees 


Taxation. 

There  are  19  taxing  districts,  designated  by  numbers  from 
1 to  19.  The  number  of  school  districts  is  the  same.  There  is 
a special  tax  for  school  purposes.  In  case  of  unpaid  taxes  the 
trustee  advertises  the  property  through  the  newspapers  and 
sells  at  public  auction  in  front  of  the  Courthouse. 

The  figures  indicated  in  Table  18  indicate  the  tax  rate  which 
has  prevailed  in  Madison  County  in  1910,  1916  and  1919. 

Table  18. 


Indicating  Tax  Rate  in  Madison  County , 
1910,  1916,  1919. 


1910. 

1916. 

1919. 

State  Tax  

35 

.50 

.55 

General  County  Tax 

30 

.24 

.24 

Good  Roads  

.20 

District  Roads  



16 

.20 

.20 

Bridges  and  Levees 

24 

.20 

.30 

Common  Schools  

40 

.35 

.45 

High  Schools 

.10 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

, 



.25 

.05 

Serial  Bond  

.10 

1.45 

1.74 

2.29 
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The  chief  sources  of  tax  are  from  corporations  and  prop- 
erty tax.  The  total  corporation  valuation  amounts  to  $2,- 
349,495.75.  Table  19  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  tax  de- 
rived from  corporations: 


Table  19. 


Showing  Distribution  of  Tax  Derived  From  Corporations. 


County  

Public  Schools  ... 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Good  Roads  

High  Schools  

District  Roads  

Bridges  and  Levees 

Serial  Bond  


.$  5,638.81 
9,397.98 
1,174.76 
. 4,698.99 
2,349.51 
3,647.92 
5,873.75 
2,349.50 


Grand  Total 


$35,131.22 


The  total  property  valuation  is  $11,204,435.75,  and  the  tax 
derived  therefrom  is  distributed  as  is  indicated  in  Table  20. 


Table  20. 

Showing  Distribution  of  Tax  Derived  From  Property. 


State  $ 44,274.99 

County  26,895.73 

Public  Schools 61,409.94 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 5,618.86 

Good  Roads  22,408.97 

High  Schools  11,205.55 

District  Roads  11,057.98 

Bridges  and  Levees 22,026.97 

Serial  Bond 11,205.73 

Poll  Tax  County  added 222,106,34 


Total  collection  up  to  and  including  Aug.  31,  1919 201,137.53 
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The  total  expenditures  for  the  county  during  the  past  year 
are  as  indicated  in  Table  21. 


Table  21. 


Showing  Total  Expenditures  for  Madison  County , 1919. 


State  

County  

Public  Schools  

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Gravel  Roads  

High  Schools 
District  Roads 
Rridges  and  Levees 
Serial  Bond 


.$  39,758.97 
44,477.08 
84,482.85 
5,625.00 
20,000.00 
12,899.80 

20.922.38 
41,256.64 

11.982.39 


Total  $281,405.11 

Table  22  gives  some  of  the  special  expenditures  of  the  coun- 
ty for  the  fiscal  3^ear  ending  September  1,  1919. 

Table  22. 

Showing  Special  Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  1919. 


Pest  House  and  Board  of  Health $ 1,500.45 

Poor  House 3,340.96 

Workhouse 12,416.67 

Court  House 2,768.51 

Jail  1,286.58 

Paupers  and  Insane 2,260.35 

Audit  60.00 

Revenue  Commissioners  280.00 


Elections — Between  $250  and  $400. 

Problems  and  Recommendations. 

1st.  Taxation — One  of  the  outstanding  problems  in  the  coun- 
ty as  well  as  in  the  city  is  the  problem  of  taxation.  A new 
valuation  of  real  estate  has  been  made  by  the  State  Board. 
This  has  greatly  increased  the  valuation.  This  valuation  will 
be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  County 
Board.  The  county  officials  hope  that  with  this  adjustment  it 
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will  be  possible  to  cut  the  total  tax  levy  which  at  the  present 
time  is  $2.29  per  $100.00,  by  perhaps  50  per  cent. 

In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  de- 
rived through  the  increase  of  valuation  of  property  to  enable 
the  county  to  increase  its  activities  for  improvement,  par- 
ticularly in  the  schools  and  in  public  health.  The  latter  activity 
should  be  backed  by  at  least  $6,000  per  year. 

2nd.  Public  Highways — Another  improvement  problem 
which  confronts  the  county  is  that  of  public  highways.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  three  commissioners  who  receive  sal- 
aries of  $10.00  per  month  for  their  work.  The  commissioners 
are  authorized  to  appoint  or  employ  a superintendent  or  road 
engineer.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
commissioners  to  give  enough  time  on  the  present  salary  basis 
to  make  the  work  constructive  and  effective.  The  present 
method  of  dealing  with  the  situation  should  be  changed.  There 
should  at  least  be  a full  time  and  well  trained  road  engineer 
who  will  give  all  of  his  energy  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
of  Madison  County. 

3d.  Bookkeeping — Another  serious  problem  which  was  dis- 
covered is  that  of  inadequate  bookkeeping.  The  system  of 
bookkeeping  which  is  used  in  Madison  County  at  the  present 
time  was  installed  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  not  at  all  up  to  date. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  books  are  audited  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  system  of  bookkeeping  be  standardized  accord- 
ing to  modern  methods,  and  that  auditing  be  done  by  a certi- 
fied accountant  licensed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

4th.  Annual  Reports — After  the  books  have  been  audited  by 
a certified  auditor,  a complete  report  regarding  the  financial 
status  of  the  county  should  be  published.  At  the  present  time 
this  report  is  presented  to  the  County  Court  and  is  filed  with- 
out publication.  In  the  interest  of  keeping  the  people  of  Madi- 
son County  informed  of  their  expenditures  in  county  govern- 
ment an  annual  report  is  recommended. 

5th.  Budget — Another  point  of  weakness  in  the  government 
of  Madison  County  is  presented  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
budget  worked  out  by  the  county  officials  in  advance.  A 
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budget  expresses  financially  the  program  which  is  planned 
for  the  year  and  it  requires  intelligent  planning.  It  is  the  only 
method  which  will  give  efficiency  and  intelligent  planning  in 
the  various  departments.  The  committee  recommends  that  a 
budget  system  be  introduced  in  Madison  County  and  that  full 
publicity  be  given  to  the  budget  each  year  before  it  is  adopted 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  county  officials  to  get  the  will 
of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  various  expenditures  which 
are  made. 

6th.  Fee  System — Another  serious  problem  in  county  gov- 
ernment is  the  fee  system.  It  is  being  recognized  everywhere 
as  being  un-businesslike.  It  does  not  make  for  economy  and 
efficiency.  A survey  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  shows 
that  the  county  saved  over  $12,000  per  year  by  having  its  of- 
ficials put  on  a salary  basis.  In  Forsythe  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, $75,000  was  saved  in  the  period  of  seven  years  with  the 
salary  system. 

County  Commission  Form  of  Government — The  Way  Out. 

At  the  present  time  county  government  it  a headless  affair. 
Most  folks  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  is  at  the  head  of  the  county  govern- 
ment. The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  county  government  con- 
sists of  numerous  commissions  and  boards  and  there  is  no 
head.  The  only  solution  to  this  situation  is  to  centralize  county 
government.  Put  it  on  a commission  basis.  There  should  be 
at  least  three  commissioners — a chief  commissioner,  who  is  to 
be  in  charge  of  judicial  activities  of  the  county  and  general  ex- 
ecutive; a commissioner  of  public  highways,  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare.  Such  a centralization  of  adminis- 
trative officers  would  make  it  possible  to  greatly  improve  the 
efficiency  of  county  government. 

Committee : 

PROF.  L.  D.  RUTLEDGE, 

MISS  ALLIE  SHAPARD, 

TOM  MURRAY, 

JUDGE  L.  E.  MATHIS, 

R.  L.  BALCH. 
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